





GEORGE WILSON. 
By JOHN TODHUNTER. 
With Illustrations after Pictures by the Painter.! 


ATHER more than a year ago George Wilson, known to a small circle 
as a painter of rare gifts, died in his forty-second year, leaving behind 
him a considerable amount of very lovely work. /ictor Jenotus ! 
The general public never heard his name; and even to the small 
section of the public which prides itself upon its special knowledge of 
art, and appreciation of whatever is most valuable in current art, he 
remained practically unknown. 

That Wilson’s genius received but scant recognition during his 
life was largely due to his own modest, reticent, retiring temperament. He was not 
specially ill-used by either Providence or his fellow men, and did not feel himself so ill- 
used. He buried himself in his art, and lived happily enough, without making much 
effort to rise to the surface. He never could have been a popular painter. His art 
was too refined, idealistic, visionary ; and in this age of blatant self-assertion he 
seldom took even the most ordinary means of making himself known. He did 
occasionally exhibit his pictures, sometimes in the Dudley, sometimes at the Institute, 
once at least in the Grosvenor, and once at the Academy ; but he was not a regular 
exhibitor, and often, in the conscientious pursuit of his ideal, failed to have his 
pictures ready for the exhibitions for which they were intended. If he had obtained 
a wider recognition, it would, no doubt, have been both pleasant and beneficial to 
him. His art has some of the faults as well as the merits of recluse art. But he was 
spared that sordid struggle with poverty which has warped many a man of genius. It 
is doubtful whether he could have painted ‘‘ pot-boilers,” but it is certain that he never 
did paint them, unless a rare portrait could be so designated. He remained poor ; but 
he hada small circle of admirers, who bought his pictures because they loved his art, and 
as he never married he managed to live comfortably enough. The art-critics molested 
him but little. They may occasionally have ‘‘ damned him with faint praise,” but he 
troubled himself little about them, whether they spoke or remained silent. His worst 
enemy was the very distressing chronic gastric disease of which after much suffering 
he died. For many years, and these the best years of his life, he was subject to frequent 
attacks of this malady, which incapacitated him from steady work in the studio. 

Of the outward facts of his life there is not much to tell. His adventures were 
chiefly in the regions of imagination. They are recorded in his art; and it is difficult 
to add very much to this all too brief autobiography in colour and chalk. 

George Wilson was born on the 18th of November, 1848, at Tochineal, a 
large farm near the royal burgh of Cullen, a fishing-town on the Banffshire coast. 
His father was factor, or land-agent, to the Earl of Seafield, an office hereditary in the 
family for nearly a century and a half; and George was educated first in the parish 
school of Cullen, afterwards at a boarding-school in Aberdeen, and finally entered the 





1 The pictures and drawings engraved, with two exceptions noted, are in the possession of the writer. 
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He was always an omnivorous reader in a desultory way, 
His genius for 
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University of Edinburgh. 
but did not specially distinguish himself at either school or college. 
painting was by no means hereditary, but quite a chance variation from the family type. 
It showed itself early ; and when about eighteen or nineteen, having determined 
to make painting his profession, he came to London, and entered Heatherley’s 


LED 


ALASTOR. 
studio in Newman Street, where he studied for some time. He subsequently 
entered the Academy School, but did not long remain there, deserting it to study 
figure drawing at the Slade School, under Mr. Poynter. 

After this he made London his head-quarters, but lived the nomad life of a land- 
scape-painter, going for some 
south of England, or both. He was several times in Italy, and once in Algiers. 

Once, when in lodgings in Scotland, he seems to have not a little puzzled and 
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scandalized his landlady, who complained that she could not understand this quiet 
young gentleman, who was always reading his Bible, and yet was addicted to drawing 
pictures of naked men and women, which to her horror stared her in the face all over 
the room, whenever she came in. He was probably at work upon some Biblical design. 

He was singularly sensitive, shy, and reticent, even with his most intimate friends, 
and was always a st/ent man, with a gift of silence which might have delighted Carlyle 
himself, had he known him. If betrayed into expressing an opinion about anything, 
he would often suddenly stop, as if he felt that nothing he could say could have the 
slightest interest for any one. But if he even ventured to say of some beautiful thing 
that it was ‘‘ awfully jolly,” it was worth something to hear him say it, such a depth 
of enthusiastic appreciation he managed to convey in so conventional a phrase. He 
was, however, a delightful letter-writer, expressing himself easily and racily, so that 
even his briefest notes had a charming individuality. 

He had several little knots of friends whom he loved, and who loved him, and 
among whom he would appear and disappear, as the spirit moved him, like a migratory 
bird. He lived an innocent, impulsive, vivid life, balanced by an inward harmony ; 
shrinking from everything coarse and ugly witha morality which was instinctive rather 
than of conventional principle. He loved music, children, and flowers. Music was, 
indeed, his spirit’s native air ; he seemed to inhale it like a satisfying perfume, and to 
pasture his imagination upon it. 

For the last five or six years of his life the disease of which he died, which was 
practically a process of slow starvation, made steady work impossible for him. Yet 
he never lost heart, was always hoping for complete recovery, always dreaming of the 
better work he would do when he should get stronger. Even the short letters written 
in pencil in his last illness are full of this undaunted spirit. 

He died at his brother’s house at Castle Park, Huntly, Aberdeenshire, on the 1st 
of April, 1890, in his forty-second year, his mind remaining clear to the last. 

The following brief extracts from his letters are but a rough sampling of his spirit ; 
but will give a better notion of the man as he was, with his inextinguishable delight 
in life, and dauntless hope, than any words not his own could. 

From Algiers he writes in May, 1885: ‘‘ Howlovely the country is just now there 
are no words to say. I had never dreamed of such a paradise of wild flowers. There 
are most of ours, but much bigger than with us. And innumerable others as new to 
me as the queer jewel-stones in the New Jerusalem would be—marvellous cups and 
trumpets and bugles.” But eventhen, five years before his death, he adds: ‘‘I have 
had a bad turn of it with the arch-fiend, Dyspepsia, which has taken the colour out of 
life generally a good deal, but I hope for better things before long.” 

A few days later, from the same place: ‘‘ I wish you were here. How you would 
delight in the lovely evenings. The day seems to swoon away into night under 
glorious opiates of incense from a world of flowers.” 

On his way back to Italy he stopped at a small town in the south of France, which 
he thus describes : ‘‘ Sisteron, which is a squalid, stenchy little hole of a town, which 
no man of the tourist order ever heard of before, or stopped in, is flopped down in as 
lovely a country as you can conceive of, the kind of country which I like better than 
all others, and have seldom seen—a rich, smiling valley under the highest cultivation, 
vines, figs, almonds, mulberries, wheat, maize, a whole cornucopia of richness, 
with two winding rivers fresh from the Alps meeting in the midst thereof, and behind 
fierce, threatening, ragged peaks, blue and snow-crowned.”’ 

From Venice he writes : ‘‘ There is nothing like Venice anywhere. Yesterday and 
yesternight were given over to processions. Two fesfas came together. I wish, oh! 
I wish you had been here to have seen. There was a thing at the end that was 
amazing beyond description. It was like a vision out of the Revelation. Fancy 
briefly, two mighty walls of dusky flame, fretted with golden traceries in colour of 
molten metal. Between these walls, which are made by the close walls of palaces on 
the Grand Canal, advances a thing in shape of a temple made of a thousand different 
coloured fires, out of which flows music (which might be better, and as it is, spoils the 
thing a bit). Behind, comes on in perfect silence a great throng of gondolas, with 
their great steel beaks all aglow, and the men looking like statues cut in sunset 
clouds. You should have seen it. Then the water, you know, was like nothing ever 
seen out of Venice. Ah, well, once again I wish you had been here to see it! Then. 
the religious procession in the afternoon, or rather evening, with all Venice to see. 
Again golden fires above and golden waters below. But it was the sun himself this 
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time. To see the white dresses of the little St. Johns and baa-lambs, and gorgeous 
priests and wonderful canopies and censers, and all against the sky as they crossed a 
bridge, with the huge disk of the setting sun spotting itself through everything, 
and setting the water on fire, is—to get into difficulties with the English language.” 

In his last letter from Venice he says: ‘‘ I have done a good deal of painting here, 
but oh! it’s so poor! I don’t mean as compared with the real thing, but with what | 
feel I can do. Forgive these groans of egotism, neither believe that I think nature 
poor compared with my sketches. ” 

Less than two months before his death, in a letter written in pencil, he speaks of 
his love for Italy: ‘‘ The mere sound of the South acts as a charm on me, though, 
alas ! it loves me only but little. I sometimes think Italy to be, emotionally, more iz 
me, less separate from my existence of pleasurable thought, than any other part of 
my life. It isn’t so of course really, but it does count for a lot, and will be to me 
always only half real, half a dream, as of the ante-natal country with its ‘clouds of 
glory.’ I wonder if I shall ever see it again.”” Still later he writes: ‘‘I really and 
truly feel that in my time I have done little—little that is worth showing, but have 








LANDSCAPE IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. HALSEY RICARDO, 


still hopes and glimpses of a time that will justify my existence to myself and maybe 
one or two others. Most foolish, most vain of hopes this will seem to most men who 
know me; but I feel, like Lear, that ‘it is a chance that doth redeem all the sorrows 
ever I have felt.’ I do not allude to any mysterious ripening of powers, or new birth 
of any kind; but I still feel such joy in art and life ; and the way to better use of 
both is somehow made clearer and clearer.”” Just ten days before his death he writes : 
‘From this sick bed of mine I groan to think of all you men busy, doing work after 
your kinds. When shall I get to work again?” 
At the present day the technique of painting in the presentation of the various 
aspects of nature has been carried to a pitch of perfection never before attained. 
The unpaintable is becoming every day more paintable ; and sometimes the vanity of 
technique leads men into a self-conscious display of skill, a posturing for the plaudits 
of the smart spectator who has learnt the latest cant of art-criticism. Such art as 
this is rhetoric, not poetry, and as such must take a lower place. Wilson’s art has 
none of this rhetorical quality. He painted to please himself, painted what he loved 
because he lovedit. His work is full of a brooding delight in beauty for its own sake, 
‘full of a poetic quality which has been somewhat rare in our most modern art, though 
there are signs of better things of late. It is poetic not merely in subject, but in 
sentiment and handling; and it is this poetic quality which gives Wilson his dis- 
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tinction. He is, it might almost be said, a Keats among painters. There is a lyrical 
sensuousness in his work which recalls Keats: that noble sensuousness in which 
sensation and vision are one, the senses being touched and informed with high imagin- 
ation. His favourite subjects were poetical or mythical designs, in which ideal figures 
were set in a background of ideal landscape. His development as a painter was 
very gradual, and tortuous rather than straightforward. His powers grew by their 
exercise, but they grew almost imperceptibly. In his painting of the figure especially 
he won his way forward by slow degrees. In his landscape work his progress was 
much more evident, as he advanced from slight sketches to finished studies, rich in 
detail, and so on to finely balanced compositions. In his most laborious, as in his 
most rapid studies, he painted his own vision of nature ; nature as seen in the glamour 
of anemotional moment. From first to last he wasa master of colour, and the charm 
of even his slightest sketches is largely dependent upon delicate harmonies of colour. 
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STUDY OF AN OAK, 


He was singularly diffident about his work, always pursuing his ideal, and 
never, in his own opinion, coming within measurable distance of attaining it. The 
strange faults of drawing the figure, perceptible in some of his compositions, and 
contrasting with the delicate freedom of his preliminary studies in chalk, are largely 
due to over-labour. He was constantly seeking the exact attitude or gesture which 
should perfectly express the sentiment he wished to express, and he worked and re- 
handled until his eye lost something of its delicate perception. The power and 
beauty of his draughtsmanship of the human figure is best seen in his school studies 
from the nude, and in his preliminary studies for pictures. In these it is easy to see 
the same instinctive idealism that characterizes his landscape work. In some nude 
studies the human form is approached without reverence, and painted with base 
cynical cleverness, and without any true feeling for beauty. Mere nakedness is 
gloated over, with something like a debauched or inverted Puritanism. Wilson’s 
drawings, so tenderly touched with ideality, so full of delight in the beauty of lines 
and delicacy of modelling, are at the opposite pole from these. He came of a good 
old Puritan stock ; yet there is not a trace of Puritanism, inverted or otherwise, in 
his work. It has the innocent unconsciousness of Greek work. 

A fairly complete exhibition of Wilson’s pictures, designs, and drawings is very 
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desirable ; and it is possible that this may be arrangec. before long. | Meanwhile 
the reproductions of some of his works, which accompany this article, will afford 
lovers of art an opportunity of judging for themselves of his merits. It should be 
remembered that they lose much in losing the charm of his colour. 

The place of honour belongs to the large oil picture of ‘‘ Asia,” from Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound. The moment chosen by Wilson is that when Asia, 
waiting in solitude in her vale in the Indian Caucasus for news of the final 
struggle of Prometheus, sees her sister Panthea approaching as the dawn 

breaks : 


‘“* This is the season, 
this the day, the 
hour ; 

At sunrise thou 
shouldst come, 
sweet sister 
mine, 

Too long desired, 
too long delay- 
ing, come! 

Sie tl | cate 
I not 

The £olian music 
of her sea-green 
plumes 

Winnowing the 
crimson dawn ?” 


In this noble pic- 
ture Asia stands 
with both arms 
stretched upwards 
in an ecstasy of 
longing. Her 
lovely face is up- 
raised, her cheeks 
slightly flushed 
with roseate 
colour, as if she 
herself were the 
very spirit of 
dawn, the liquid 
blue eyes gazing 
into the eastern 
sky, the lips trem- 
HEAD OF A YOUNG BACCHANTE. ulous with expect- 
ation. The wind 
of dawn seems to play through the diaphanous golden-red drapery which half veils 
her figure, and echoes the rich note of colour in her hair. Her left breast is bare, 
and under her bare feet flowers are springing. In the background is a great wall of 
rugged mountain-peaks, their bases still steeped in dusky twilight. 

The ‘‘ Alastor,” exhibited many years ago at the Academy, represents the Poet of 
Shelley’s poem as he comes to the lonely spot in the woods where he is to die at 
moonrise. He puts aside the branches of the thicket, through which he has to force 
his way, with his right hand, peering through them with wistful, melancholy eyes, 
while with his left he presses his scanty drapery to his breast, as though his heart 
itself were a wound. The last faint afterglow of sunset is seen through the trees 
above his head, and a single white moth, disturbed by his coming, flutters away by 
his left shoulder. A few withered leaves, whose brown tints are of great value in the 
scheme of colour, mark the time as late autumn. The likeness of the poet’s face to 
the well-known portrait of Shelley will be evident to every one. In this exquisite 
picture Wilson has embodied the very spirit of Shelley’s poem—the spirit of solitude. 
It is genius making its way alone through the wilderness of the world. This is one of 
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the most perfectly finished of his pictures. The figure is a masterpiece of expression ; 
and the lovely branch-drawing is at once true to nature and subtly composed. As a 
piece of rich and delicate colour it is beyond praise ; and the whole has a haunting 
intensity, yet is full of that decorative quality which runs like music through all this 
painter’s work. 

Mr. Ricardo’s small landscape in tempera loses much in losing the charm of its 
colour ; but it is a good specimen of Wilson’s more elaborate studies from nature. 

The study of | 
an oak-tree, also 
in tempera, is an 
example of Wil- 
son’s exquisite 
branch and stem 
drawing. It is 
direct from na- 
ture. 

Of the two 
chalk studies 
here reproduced, 
by far the most 
important is the 
splendid head of 
a young Bac- 
chante, so fine in 
its handling and 
so rich in tone. 
It has qualities 
only to be found 
in the work of a 
great colourist. 
The other, a male 
head seen in pro- 
file, is a study 
for the Knight of 
Keats’s ‘* Belle 
Dame sans 
Merci.” A large 
easel-picture on 
this subject was 
begun, and de- 
stroyed _ before 
completion. It 
was an embodi- 
ment of the 
lines : 














STUDY FOR THE KNIGHT IN ‘‘LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI.” 


“I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A facry’s song.” 


The knight leads the horse by the bridle, and gazes up into the lady’s face. 

Wilson may not have been a great, but he was an exquisite painter. He had the 
secret of beauty as few men in this generation are given to have it. He dreamed of 
beauty, and painted what he dreamed, imperfectly no doubt, but always delightfully. 
He did not follow the usual methods or arrive at the usual results. What the average 
man does easily, he either could not do, or did with difficulty ; but then he did what 
the average man cannotdo. He painted poems because he lived in them. He painted 
trees divinely, because he loved them and felt through all their life, from the firmly 
planted roots to the intricately woven branches, bending and springing to every wind 
that plays through their leaves. His drawing of stems and branches, sometimes 
rapid and suggestive, sometimes elaborately studied, always vital, cannot easily be 
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matched. He painted the sunned spaces of grassy glades, seen through and under 
the trees, deliciously ; and steep grassy slopes in sunshine or shadow, and the wild 
tangle of long grass and weeds and flowers, inimitably, because he loved these things 
too, and loved to let his spirit bask and wander among them. In all his landscape 
work there is a sweet idyllic quality, which perhaps recalls Mason more than any other 
of our painters, though Wilson’s composition and handling were widely different from 
his. Many of his landscape studies soothe yet quicken the mind, like fine pastoral 
poetry. One might imagine these sunny or twilight lawns and leas trodden by the 
feet of that shepherd-boy in Sydney’s Arcadia who lives on in our imaginations 
‘*piping as if he would never grow old.” Wilson’s pictures have this quality of 
eternal youth. They never grow old; and they are most pleasant things to live with. 
They are the outcome of the best hours of a life which, in spite of much suffering, 
was essentially a happy one. One might indeed venture to apply to George Wilson 
the noble lines written by Landor of himself, except the last : 


“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife, 
Nature I loved, and after Nature, art, 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 
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TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 
By THE VERY Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., DEAN oF GLOUCESTER. 


With Illustrations by C. ALFREDA CHANNER. 





S—ealtiE road between Gloucester and the old storied town of Tewkesbury 

} is unmistakably English in its character. The landscape, always 
pretty, occasionally beautiful, is made up of forest and river, distant 
hills and woody plains. The colouring, on a summer or autumn 
day, just what so often meets the eye—especially in the southern 
midlands—the varied greens of orchard and woods, passing 
imperceptibly into the gray-blue of the distant hills, all half-veiled, 
half-revealed by the tender sun-lit mists which are the peculiar 
charm of the atmosphere in the lands of the Severn sea. It is a very fair 
but not an exciting scene; but stirring memories of old days are not wanting 
on this quiet English road. Behind there is Gloucester, with its noble cathedral and 
its massive graceful tower—the scene of so many great events in bygone years- 
the favourite home of the Norman and Plantagenet kings. There are the hills close 
by where Saxon Alfred is alleged to have fought for the homes and hearths of his 
people. There is Deerhurst, where kings older than even Alfred worshipped. The 
silver Severn, winding in and out of the woods, still washes the field of Olney, where 
Cnut and Edmund Ironside met and divided England between Dane and Saxon. 
There are the green fields and hedges where the long and weary War of. the Roses 
was at last decided in what is still called the ‘‘ Bloody Meadow.” 

So the stranger quietly passes on through these still and now peaceful scenes, 
past the ‘*‘ Bloody Meadow,” outside old Tewkesbury town, past little houses and bright 
gardens, past old thatched cottages, till, on his right, in the midst of green fields, 
seemingly alone in its solitary grandeur, close by him rises up a mighty silver-gray 
abbey, so vast in its proportions that the eye at first can scarcely grasp its 
exquisite details, and its strange, unearthly colouring. It needs noexplanation. It tells 
its own story. The stranger who looks on it for the first time feels he is in the presence 
of something which does not belong to his own age or time, that he is in the presence of 
something which is older far than Tudor or Stuart, older far than the red or white 
rose of Lancaster or of York. He feels that that gray-coloured massive abbey was 
probably the work of some of those mighty builders who called themselves friends 
and counsellors of the Conqueror and his brilliant evil son Rufus, that under the shadow 
of those walls, coloured as only the Severn storms of eight hundred years can colour, 
many an eventful scene must have passed in the early days of the Plantagenet princes, 
that within, prayers must have been said, and hymns sung, by the sons and daughters 
of men who had to expiate the cruel slaughter of Hastings and the untold miseries 
brought on hapless Saxon England. Perhaps none of our English abbeys, and only a 
few even of our great cathedrals, contain the materials of a story like that which 
Tewkesbury possesses. 

Roughly, for four hundred years, that is from the epoch of the Norman Conquest 
till the close of medizval times at the Reformation, it was the abbey home of one of 
the proudest and most powerful of the Norman baronial houses. The first of these 
great lords built it and endowed it. His children, and his children’s children, loved to 
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enrich it and adorn it; in life they dwelt under its shadow, in death they well nigh all 
were laid to sleep beneath its gold and fretted roof. They sleep there still, all 
round the old high altar. Two rows! of plain stone or marble slabs mark some of the 
hallowed graves of a long line of Despensers and De Clares. Round the fair sanc- 
tuary, ruined though it be and defaced, still lovely in its scarred beauty, a crown of 
graceful chauntries keep their perpetual watch and ward over the remains of the 
more famous of the lords of Tewkesbury. The chronicles of the abbey, the 
half-defaced inscriptions on the tombs tell us the story of the nobles who sleep in 
this historic church ; it is a comment on the way men lived then in ‘‘ Merrie England.” 
‘*For some four centuries most of the heads of the lordly houses of Fitz-Hamon, De 
Clare, Despenser and Beauchamp were laid to rest—some few after peaceful deaths, 
four of them bruised and battered 
in the battle field, four sent 
thither by the axe or the halter, 
some in early youth, BUT NONE 
REACHING OLD AGE—within the 
walls of the choir of Tewkes- 
bury.” * 

& i ca . 

The story of our abbey ° 
reaches far back to those early 
days in the very beginning of the 
eighth century, when central and 
western England (Mercia) was 
being gradually Christianized 
again, after the wild and lawless 
period which had succeeded the 
Northmen’s conquest of Roman 
Britain. 

Prior however to the Norman 
Conquest, the Anglo-Saxon 
monastery and church of Tewkes- 
bury was of small importance, 
and in Edward the Confessor’s 
days was subject to the Dorset- 
shire Abbey of Cranbourn ; but 
of the early Saxon buildings 
there is not the slightest trace 
remaining. 

Among the more famous 
Norman nobles who formed the 
court of King William in his 
WEST FRONT, WITH ITS LATE GOTHIC WINDOW. latter magnificent years, Robert 
Fitz-Hamon, Lord of Astreme- 
ville in Normandy, was conspicuous for his bravery and daring. His deeds of prowess 
mostly had for their scene the only partially conquered districts of South Wales. This 
Fitz-Hamon, an offshoot of the house of Rollo, married Sybilla, a niece of the Con- 
queror ; on the death of his father the Conqueror, William Rufus bestowed upon this 
Fitz-Hamon the splendid estates known as ‘‘the honour of Gloucester,” in this, 
Tewkesbury and the adjacent lands were included. 

Like so many others among the Norman conquerors, pricked by the consciousness 
of untold wrongs done by him in his many wars, Fitz-Hamon resolved to build a great 
‘*abbey of expiation.” The result of this tardy penitence was the noble church, the 
subject of this little study. 


* In these cases the splendid brasses or marble effigies which commemorate the dead have disappeared. 

- Blunt, Zewkesbury Abbey. 

3 The usual theory of the origin of the name is that a missionary monk named Theoc (close of seventh 
century) originally built a chapel on the site of the present abbey—hence Theocsburg. William of Malmes- 
bury, who wrote in the days of King Stephen, somewhat fancifully derives Tewkesbury—known generally in 
medizval times as Theocsbury from the Greek word ‘‘ Theotokos,” because the first monastery that was built 
there was dedicated to the blessed Virgin Mary. 
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But Fitz-Hamon never saw his great church completed ;! sixteen years before the 
great dedication festival of the abbey (A.D. 1123), while still in his prime, he was 
mortally wounded by a lance at the siege of Falaise, and though he lingered some 
months in a state of stupor, he never recovered consciousness. He was buried 
temporarily in the Chapter House. One hundred and thirty-four years later the 
founder's honoured remains were removed and re-interred in a more honourable place 
on the north side of the high altar. In 1397 Abbot Parker built over them the 
graceful chauntry still known as ‘* The Founder’s Chapel.” Not quite a hundred 
years ago, in 1795, the tomb was opened, and in the leaden shroud so frequently found 
in the ancient tombs of the great, the 
bones of the once illustrious Norman , 7 ae nal 
kinsman of the Conqueror were seen «’. 2 eo \\ 
again. . we | \ 

Fitz-Hamon left no son; his eldest ; ~ A \ | 
daughter Mabel, with a splendid dowry, N ¥ ~~ 
in which the lordship of Tewkesbury ; \ tte 
was included, married King Henry I.’s | BS) 
famous son Robert. Robert’s mother (a! Eg , 
was Nesta,” the daughter of the Welsh \ 558 ~ = 
prince, Rhys ap Tudor, who in the 
Welsh border wars had been killed by - 
Fitz-~-Hamon. Henry I. long was Nesta’s sy L | . 3) 
devoted lover, and only reluctantly left 
her when he married for political rea- { a 
sons a princess of the ancient Saxon | . = \ ‘ 





blood-royal. Robert, on his marriage ~ BE 

with the heiress of Fitz-Hamon, was 

created Earl of Gloucester, and in the 5 | 

weary civil wars between Stephen and ss = Ee neace 

King Henry’s daughter and heiress, ; ce & wld | : 
| 
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Maud, was his Empress-sister’s chief 
support. Earl Robert and Mabel went =! 
on with Fitz~-Hamon’s work at Tewkes- ; 
bury, and they saw the glorious abbey 
partly completed and consecrated. a3 Ly, — = a 

Robert of Gloucester was for many 3 : z 
years the most powerful subject in Eng- 
land. His devoted loyalty to his half- _— 
sister in those weary troubled years is : ' 
his proudest title to honour. Hewas ~~ = 
succeeded by his son, William Fitz- . y EAD 
count, who lived till a.p. 1183, far into THE NAVE, LOOKING WEST. 
the reign of the great Angevin, Henry 
II., the grandson of Henry I. (Beauclerc). William Fitzcount completed Fitz-~-Hamon’s 
glorious abbey, with its matchless tower and noble west front. The tower is perhaps 
the grandest ever designed in the Romanesque period, certainly it is the finest Norman 
tower in England. The west front consists of a noble recessed Norman archway. 
It is now filled up with a great Perpendicular window. What was the original design 
of the west front is quite uncertain, but the general effect even now is admirable and 
imposing. 

The great architects of the fourteenth century, in the reign of Edward III., 
completely changed the choir of the church. They rebuilt, amongst other new 
pieces of work, that strangely graceful garland of chapels which now forms the glory 
of the east end; and while in Gloucester they Auag, as it were, a veil of stone lace 
work over the stern Norman pillars and arches of the choir and triforium, here in 





1 William of Malmesbury says Fitz-Hamon received his fatal wound at the battle of Tenchebrai, where 
Duke Robert was taken prisoner by his brother Henry I. Freeman, v. Note S (Appendix). 

? Palgrave, and in fact historians generally, accept the descent of Earl Robert of Gloucester from Henry I. 
and Nesta. This is asserted in the later Arut (Layamon), close of twelfth century. Professor Freeman, 
however, while allowing King Henry I. to have been his father, doubts whether Nesta was his mother, and 
discusses the question. ist. of Norman Conquest, vol. v. Note B B in Appendix. 
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Tewkesbury they literally destroyed all the choir above the capitals of the Norman piers, 
to make way for the beautiful decorated Gothic work we now see, and thus changed 
the appearance of the eastern limb of the great church. But the nave—save that 
they substituted a stone vault for the old wood roof of Fitz-Hamon’s builder, and put 
in a vast window in the mighty Norman arch of the west front—they left much as 
the master-builder who planned the abbeys of Gloucester and Tewkesbury, had 
originally designed it. 

We possess it still, in its unapproachable grandeur and majesty ; and as the stranger 
for the first time gazes on those 
vast simple columns, he feels he 
is in the presence of a building 
raised by men who worked 
under some mighty inspiration 
—probably the inspiration which 
taught men in the first fervour 
of sorrow for a great national 
sin, to build as men had never 
built before, have never built 
since. 

For it is indisputable that 
most of our grandest cathedrals 
owe their impressiveness to the 
Norman element, either from 
their retaining great portions of 
the original massive structure, 
like Gloucester and Durham, or 
from preserving much of the 
Norman outline in a later style. 
Tewkesbury Abbey in its ex- 
terior and interior, after well- 
nigh eight centuries of change 
and decay, still presents, in spite 
of the important alterations of 
the fourteenth century above 
alluded to ‘‘with but little 
' change the primitive Norman 
; Bae Es 4 eA Tee, & arrangement, and a _ general 
Les Gai at NiheSs. WY: outline representing pretty 

SA eee ee ee ee = an. fairly that of the original build- 
ing,” tas designed by the archi- 
8 tect of Fitz-Hamon in the days 
wis atte of William Rufus. 

a The beauty of our abbey is in 
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dims 5 ett its way simply matchless as it 
we rises out of the green water 
THE TOWER, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. meadows which fringe the Avon 


and Severn, a mighty pile ten- 
derly coloured with those soft gray hues which only long centuries of wear and tear 
can paint upon the stones, with its great square tower, so massive, and yet so richly 
adorned with its rows of intersecting arches and round-headed windows, and the 
striking chevron ornament cunningly weaved round each little Norman pillar, with its 
choir much altered from the old plan of Fitz~-Hamon, but still in its new form (ew, it 
was changed in the days of the Third Edward!) perfectly lovely with its coronet of 
chapels, and curious delicate parapet crowning all like a fringe of petrified lace. 
Within, travelling along the avenue of mighty pillars, the glory which the two Severn 
minsters, Gloucester and Tewkesbury, alone possess, the eye rests upon the sump- 
tuous beauty of the choir, utterly unlike the choir of Gloucester, but possessing a 
loveliness of its own ; seen from the western door, there meets the eye a very confusion 
of fretted roof and carved shrine, all dimly lit by the famous windows, probably the 


? Mr. Petit, to whom this thought is due, allows that there are of course splendid exceptions to this rule, 
and instances, as exceptions, Salisbury and Lichfield, 
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offering of the widow of the murdered Hugh Despenser the younger, with their wealth 
of deep and brilliant colouring. 

But our abbey is something more than a noble and exquisite church which charms 
and delights the eye, more than a venerable and perfect pile, which affords an ever fresh 
and varying interest to the archeologist and the architect. It was for some four 
hundred eventful stirring years, the prayer house, the sanctuary, the oratory, the 
tomb of a long line of noble men and women, who ranked among the foremost of 
those mighty Norman barons, who, from the day of the battle of Hastings till the 
day of the battle of Tewkesbury, were at once the strength and the terror of the 
English people and their king. The first Norman lord of Tewkesbury was Fitz- 
Hamon, the Conqueror’s kinsman. The last! lord of the great abbey was the Earl of 
Warwick the king-maker, whom history knows as the last of the barons. 

* & i + * * 

The remains of Fitz-Hamon, the first Norman lord of Tewkesbury, lie on the 
north side of the choir, not far from the high altar. A stone which once contained a 
brass marks the exact spot where the leaden shroud was laid. The tomb is enclosed 
in a rich Perpendicular chauntry, erected at the end of the fourteenth century. The 
founder of the abbey was conspicuous in those days of gloomy suspicion and perpetual 
wars, for his unwavering loyalty to the Conqueror, to Rufus and Henry I. The great 
Lord of the Marches of Glamorgan was a trusted and intimate friend of each of the 
first three Norman sovereigns. He was with Rufus at his hunting lodge in the New 
Forest on that awful August day which closed the Red king’s life. Early in the morning 
he roused the sleeping king with tidings of a warning brought to him as the dream 
of a holy monk beyond the sea, and besought his dread master not to hunt that day. 
Rufus—so runs the true story—laughed, but bade Fitz-Hamon send a truly royal 
guerdon to the dreaming monk, and so far followed his friend’s advice that he put off 
his sport till the eventide. Before the evening came another urgent prayer to the 
king from Serlo the well-known Gloucester abbot, the friend of the Conqueror and of 
Lanfranc, not to adventure his royal person in the New Forest’s leafy glade just then ; 
but Rufus was bent on indulging his wayward fancy, and followed by Fitz~-Hamon and 
some half-dozen Norman nobles, Rufus mounted his horse, and that same day in the 
cool evening hour, galloped away from his friends *‘‘into the depths of the forest 
through the chequered gleams of transparent green, through the pleasant shade, the 
huge stems of the forest trees shining in the golden light of the setting sun.” The 
lord of Tewkesbury and a few others hastened after their royal master, whom they 
lost sight of in the forest glades. ‘*‘ No man ever owned that he had spoken again 
to the mighty Norman king. No man owned to having again heard the voice of 
Rufus, except in the inarticulate agonies of death. Fitz-Hamon and Gilbert de Aquila 
found him expiring, stretched on the ground, within the walls of the ruined church, 
just below the Malwood Castle, transpierced by the shaft of a Norman arbalist, the 
blood gurgling in his throat. Fitz-Hamon and Gilbert de Aquila tried to pray with 
him, but in vain.” 

The founder of our abbey continued his faithful service to King Henry Beauclerc 
until, seven years later, the fatal arrow from the defenders of Falaise put a term 
at once to life and service. 

* * of * ” * te * 

Great and powerful as was Fitz-Hamon, his successor, who married the daughter 
of the founder of the abbey, and finished his work, filled a yet more prominent place 
in the history of his day. 

The fortunate suitor of the Lady Mabel, Fitz-Hamon’s daughter and heiress, was 
—as we have said—Robert Fitzroy, the favourite son of Beaucierc. 

Our stately abbey was well nigh completed by this Robert and Mabel, who were 
present at the splendid consecration ceremony A.D. 1123. The tower and probably 
the beautiful west front were finished by their son, William Fitzcount. 

No son survived to suceeed to the lordship of Gloucester and Tewkesbury. 


1 On the death of the Earl of Warwick the lordship of Tewkesbury was of course confiscated by the King 
Edward IV., who bestowed it on his brother, the Duke of Clarence, who had married Warwick's daughter 
Isabella. Warwick fell at Barnet A.D. 1471. Clarence and Isabella both perished—Isabella by poison, her 
husband by some unknown death in the Tower—some six years later, A.D. 1477. They both were buried 
in the storied abbey. The lands and lordship of Tewkesbury fell to the Crown. 

2 Palgrave, Normandy and England, vol. iv. chap. xii. pages 681, 682. 
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Isabella, the third daughter of William Fitzcount, had the ill fortune to attract Prince 
John, afterwards the king. The broad lands of Tewkesbury, in default of a male heir, 
were in the keeping of the Crown, and on his marriage with Isabella of Tewkesbury 
were bestowed on Prince John, then Earl of Moreton. The marriage was an unhappy 
one, and when John after some ten years became king, he divorced Isabella ; but on 
payment of an enormous fine he gave Tewkesbury and the lordship of Gloucester to 
her second husband, Geoffrey Mandeville, Earl of Essex. She died childless, as did 
her elder sister Mabel, the wife of Almeric de Montford, Count d’Evreux. There 
: was yet another sister Amice, 
who married Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Hertford, who in right 
of his wife became Earl of 
Gloucester and Lord of 
\\ Tewkesbury, A.D. 1221, 
\\, Henry III. being King of 
\\ England. 
i: Thus the golden shield of 
ita | the De Clares, with its three 
; = red chevrons, came into the 
|'e= abbey of Fitz-Hamon, and for 
eighty-nine years the De 
Clares_ reigned over the 
splendid heritage of the Con- 
queror’s kinsman. 
* 








* * 
Several of these De Clares 
lie in a solemn row in front of 
the high altar of the abbey 
they loved so well, between 
the end of the monks’ stalls 
and the graves of the Despen- 
sers, who occupy a yet more 
honourable place than the 
lordly De Clares, their im- 
mediate ancestors. They 
were a splendid and a gallant 
race, these De Clares of 
Tewkesbury, typical Norman 
barons of the highest rank— 
well is the golden shield with 
the three red chevrons known 
to the student and the anti- 
quary of the Severn lands. 
In beautiful Worcester, in 
lordly Gloucester, in storied 
Tewkesbury, in) many an 
ancient house of God in this 
THE WARWICK CHANTRY. old Mercian country, on 
jewelled windows still faintly 
glowing with silver and blue and red—hues which no modern craftsman can hope 
to imitate—painted on ruddy tiles worn by the feet of men who lived while the 
Plantagenets ruled in England, on stone or marble graved with cunning skill by 
long forgotten hands, the arms borne by the once-famed house appear again and 
again. They played too, did this Norman royal descended house, a distinguished 
part in the stirring history of these times. The first De Clare, who married the 
daughter of William, Earl of Pembroke, Marshal of England, whose splendid 
effigy lies in the round church of the Temple, wrote his name, as did his father 
also, among those names which will never die in the memory of Englishmen, in the 
Great Charter the barons wrung at Runnymede from John the Plantagenet, the 
hated faithless king. Another fought at Evesham—this was the husband of 
Princess Joan of Acre, the daughter of Edward I. Their son Gilbert fell bravely 
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fighting on the stricken field of Bannockburn. It is of this young warrior De 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, of whom Walter Scott sings in the Lord of the Isles 
(Canto vi.-xxi.-ii.-v.). 

On the mouldering remains of some of these De Clares men have looked in this 
yeneration. When the abbey was restored a few years ago, the stone coffin of Gilbert 
who signed Magna Charta was found. The sides of the stone chest were partly 
gone, but the dust which once was the stern Norman baron was still there. The 
heart of his countess, the daughter of the great Earl of Pembroke, enclosed in a 
silver vase, perhaps still lies buried before the high altar. The gorgeous monument 
which once marked the resting place of Earl Richard, who was poisoned in A.D. 1262, 
richly decorated with gold, silver, and precious stones, has disappeared, but his stone 
coffin, quite perfect, was found, the bones still preserved lying within. The story of 
Tewkesbury tells us how his bowels were buried at Canterbury, and his heart at 
Tunbridge. 

The remains of the last of the male De Clares, Gilbert III., Earl of Gloucester, 
who fell fighting gallantly at Bannockburn, were seen when in 1875 the choir pave- 
ment was restored. In a shallow grave of very fine masonry, the skeleton, almost 
perfect, remained. The bones lay undisturbed, but uncoffined, upon two slabs of 
hard blue stone. 

* * * 7 Y * * 

The lordship of Tewkesbury and the patronage of the famous abbey, on the death 
of Earl Gilbert III., became the inheritance of his sister Eleanor, who married the 
ill-fated Hugh le Despenser the younger, who on his marriage was created Earl of 
Gloucester. For nearly a century (ninety-three years), the illustrious house of Despen- 
ser reigned in Tewkesbury, A.D. 1321 to A.D. 1414. 

This Hugh le Despenser the younger was one of the few who remained faithful 
to the fallen fortunes of the unhappy King Edward II. He fell into the hands of 
Isabella the queen, and her favourite Mortimer, and as a guerdon for his loyalty to 
her hated husband was hanged on a lofty gallows in Hereford, and then quartered.! 
The mutilated remains of Hugh le Despenser were distributed to various towns, no 
doubt to be displayed on the gates. Froissart tells us the head was sent to 
London. 

There is a ghastly picture of this execution in one of the Froissart MSS., in which 
Lord Despenser is depicted as fastened to a high ladder, a richly dressed group of 
Isabella’s courtiers is gazing at him, while the tormentor is engaged in cutting out his 
heart, to receive which a fire is burning at the foot of the ladder. In the reaction 
which ensued shortly after, on the accession of Edward III., these sad reliques of the 
Lord of Tewkesbury were gathered together and brought back to his abbey, and 
buried, Leland tells us, near the lavatory of the high altar, and a tomb of extra- 
ordinary richness was built over the /ocudus which contained them. It is still 
there, this sad Despenser tomb, behind the sedilia of the altar, beautiful even in its 
present utter ruin and decay. 

These Despensers, during their hundred years of reign at Tewkesbury, were also 
prominent among the nobles of England. They were proud of the great abbey which 
threw its broad shadow over their home and vast estate; and under their care most 
of the splendid ornaments of the noble pile were executed. It was a great age for 
decorative architecture. Amongst these ornaments were the groined roof of the nave, 
the clerestory and roof of the choir, once glittering with gold and elaborate colouring, 
the matchless crown of chapels around the glorious choir. Several of the stately tombs 
of Tewkesbury are marvels of elegance and beauty—tombs which, after centuries of 
neglect, are still among the most interesting and ornate in England. The stained 
glass, which still casts its many-coloured hues on the pavement which covers the ashes 
of these once famous men, was put up in memory of one or other of these now 
forgotten lords. Of course these stained windows are much defaced and broken, but 
strangely enough have suffered less than many of the seemingly imperishable 
monuments of alabaster and marble erected by the same noble house, and they 
constitute, do these gem-like windows, with their extraordinary richness and brilliancy 
of colouring, one of the most conspicuous glories of our abbey. 

1 The words which describe his fate in the Tewkesbury Register are curious: ‘‘ Enormiter perditiose et 
crudeliter, sine judicio et responsione, suspensus distractus, et.1n quatuor partes divisus fuit ; et in nostra 
ecclesia diu postea sepultus.” 
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There are, however, several of the Despenser tombs still remaining to us fairly 
preserved, with their knightly effigies lying under the noble canopies. The exquisite 
colouring, the lines of gold and silver, which the great artists of the fourteenth 
century knew so well how to use, of course have well-nigh disappeared, but the 
graceful outlines of the rich canopies and the dignified simple figures are unsurpassed 
among our thirteenth and fourteenth century sepulchral monuments. The stateliest 
perhaps of these tombs, that of the son of the ill-fated lord who was executed at 
Hereford, was examined in 1875. Beneath the heavy slab which bears the mailed 
figure of ‘‘ Hugo tertius le Despensere”’ (as the chronicle of Tewkesbury styles him), 
the body of Lord Hugh Despenser, still perfectly enveloped in a leaden shroud, was 
found ; the wooden coffin had perished. Close by him is a decayed wooden coffin, 
containing the skeleton of his wife, Elizabeth Montacute, whose effigy reposes by her 
husband, wearing the squat headdress like Queen Philippa’s in Westminster Abbey. 
Elizabeth Montacute, after Hugh Despenser’s death, had married a very notable 
soldier, Guy de Brien, Lord Welwyn, standard bearer of Edward III., one of the 
first Knights of the Garter. De Brien survived her for many years, and his gorgeous 
tomb, with its mailed effigy, is one of the many noble features of this storied abbey. 
Elizabeth Montacute his wife however, chose to be buried, as we have seen, with her 
first Despenser husband. 

This illustrious house came to an end in 1415, after nearly a century of possession, 
and Tewkesbury lands and abbey, in default of male heirs, passed to Isabella, sister 
of the last Lord Despenser. She was the great-granddaughter of Edward III., and was 
descended on the female side from Joan of Acre. This Isabella Despenser married 
twice. Her first husband was Richard Beauchamp (de Bello Campo, as the proud 
name is sometimes written on brasses and tombs), Earl of Abergavenny. From their 
daughter, Elizabeth Beauchamp, descended the present well-known noble house of 
Abergavenny. This Richard Beauchamp fought at Agincourt, and for his conspicuous 
gallantry in the field was created Earl of Worcester. He was killed at the siege of © 
Meaux, by a stone shot out of a catapult. They brought him home and buried him 
in his abbey. His young widowed countess erected to his memory, near the high 
altar, overlooking the graves of the De Clares, a little chauntry ; even now in its defaced 
and time-worn state it is one of the loveliest of these medizval chauntries. As the 
Lady Isabel left it in its perfect beauty, with its delicate lace work in stone, its rich 
canopies, its splendid heraldic ensigns gleaming with gold and brilliant with colour, 
it must have been among the chief beauties of this marvellous storied house of God. 
This heiress of all the Despensers married a second time a yet greater man, a cousin 
of her first husband, another Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. He too fought 
at Agincourt, and subsequently became guardian of the boy-king, Henry VI., and in 
the end Regent of France. Possibly worn out with the cares of his great offices he 
died in Rouen Castle comparatively young. The famous earl sleeps beneath the 
magnificent and well-known tomb at Warwick. His wife, it was said, could not bear 
to survive the warrior and statesman earl, and died the same year, and was laid to 
sleep in her stately abbey near her De Clare and Despenser ancestors. The story speaks 
of a gorgeous tomb erected over her who had sat under the canopy of the Regent of 
France, but it is all gone. In the restoration work of 1875 the embalmed body of 
this once famous lady was seen wrapped in a linen shroud, with the fragments of 
the wooden coffin lying round, still lined with oriental silk. Her auburn hair was 
bright as though four and a half centuries had not passed since she was laid there to 
sleep. A stone slab lay over the grave, on the under side of the slab a cross was 
graved, and the words ‘‘ Mercy Lorp Jesu,” as if to meet the eyes of the dead on 
the resurrection morning. ‘‘ The body of the countess was reverently left as it had 
been found,” writes a bystander, ‘‘and the stone covering the grave was replaced 
with the prayer still towards her face.” } 

ty * q 


* @ * a * 


But we must hurry on with our story ; itsend isnear. The great earl regent and the 
Countess Isabella left one boy heir. Henry VI. became his guardian. He loved the 
orphan with a strange unreasoning tenderness, and created him first—Duke of War- 
wick, and then, by royal patent, King of the Isle of Wight, and then King of 
Guernsey and Jersey, and formally crowned him with his own hands; but this 
royally honoured Warwick passed away in his twenty-first year, A.D. 1446. The 

1 Blunt, Zewkesbury Addey. 
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boy king-duke dying left a written request that he might be laid in the midst of 
the choir of his ancestral abbey, ‘‘that his brothers, the monks of Tewkesbury, 
might ever keep him in remembrance at their prayers.” i 

He seems to have won among the people an extrarodinary popularity, for the 
abbot arranged the burial by night, lest the crowds should damage the abbey. 

Three years after the death of the young King of Wight, a.p. 1449, the abbey and 
the lands, in default of direct heirs, passed into the possession of the Earl of Warwick 
the king-maker, the last of the barons, in right of his wife, the beautiful Lady 
Anne Beauchamp, a daughter of the Countess Isabella and the regent earl. ’ 

Our abbey was the scene of one more great event in the many-coloured English 
story. Earl Warwick, the king-maker, ‘‘ Last of the Barons,” who had married the 
heiress of Tewkesbury, Lady Anne Beauchamp, had fallen on the fatal field of 
Barnet, A.D. 1471. King Edward IV., one of the greatest generals of his age, 
determined to crush out, without an hour’s delay, the remains of the Lancastrian 
party; by forced marches from 
royal Windsor he overtook the 
Red Rose army as they were 
retreating into the fastnesses of 
South Wales, where the House 
of Lancaster had still many 
friends. Queen Margaret, the 
young Prince Edward of Wales, 
and the surviving Lancastrian Ay 
lords, on the point of crossing 
the river, turned to bay be- 
neath the grey old abbey by the 
Severn waters. 
~ The forces of Queen Margaret 
were dispirited, wearied with 
harassing marches, and unskil- 
fully led, nor, as the terrible 
scene of Lord Wenlock’s death 
suggests, was the spectre of 
treachery absent from the Red 
Rose ranks. The Yorkists were 
flushed with their recent victory 
at Barnet, and were commanded 
by a really great general. The 
battle soon became a rout. In 
the ‘‘ Bloody Meadow,” scarcely 
a bow-shot from the abbey, 
three thousand men, mostly 
soldiers of Queen Margaret, WALL TRACERY OF CLOISTER. 
lay dead on the field. The 
defeated Lancastrians retreated on the abbey. The slain, we read, lay thick 
among the graves in the churchyard, and the terrible carnage was continued even in 
the sacred abbey. The beautiful chauntries of Beauchamp and Despenser were filled 
with wounded and dying men. The abbot in front of the high altar with the host in 
his hands, in vain besought the wild Yorkist soldiers to stay their slaying hands. The 
massacre in the abbey was only stopped by the arrival of King Edward. The Duke 
of Somerset, Lord Devonshire, and other Red Rose leaders were taken prisoners 
clinging to the altar; Prince Edward of Wales surrendered on the battle-field. That 
same woeful May afternoon the young and gallant Edward of Wales was led into 
Edward IV.’s presence—the king after the battle had taken up his lodging in an old 
timbered house in Church Street. The Yorkist sovereign demanded of his royal 
prisoner how he durst so presumptuously enter into his realm with banner 
displayed? The prince answered, He came to recover his father’s kingdom. Angered 
at the bold reply, the king struck him with his gauntlet, on which the Dukes 
of Gloucester and Clarence who were standing by with Lords Dorset and Hastings, 
stabbed the helpless boy-prince with their daggers. His dlood still stains the floor’ ot 





1 There is another tradition which says Prince Edward was simply slain while flying from the battle 
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the room. They buried him in the stately abbey, just under the central tower; 
a little brass tablet marks the traditional spot. The day but one after (Monday, 
May 6th, A.D. 1471), the Duke of Somerset and fourteen of the Lancastrian chiefs 
were brought before a court of which the Duke of Gloucester was president, 
and summarily condemned and executed. Tradition says King Edward IV. 
watched the bloody death scene from his window in Church Street. They were 
buried, with other notable persons who—tradition says—fell in the battle, in St. 
James’s Chapel of the abbey, the so-called Chapter House. 
* * * * = * = * 

Among the Lancastrian spoils Tewkesbury fell to the share of the Duke of Clarence, 
brother of Edward IV. He had aclaim to the old Despenser and Warwick estates 
through his wife Isabella, the daughter of the fallen Warwick the king-maker. It must 
have been a feverish unhappy time though, both for Clarence and Isabella, the next 
five or six years, dark with memories of past treachery, present jealousies, the future 
all dim and uncertain. Two children of the luckless union survived. Both eventually 
perished on Tower Hill—one in youth, the other in old age. History knows them as 
Earl of Warwick and Marchioness of Salisbury. Isabella, Warwick’s hapless 
daughter died in 1477 at the monastery infirmary, and in consideration of her ancestors 
who had been Lords of Tewkesbury for 400 years, she lay in solemn state under 
a hearse in the midst of the choir for forty days. It is commonly supposed she 
was poisoned by her husband ‘‘ false fleeting perjured Clarence.” 

They buried her in a vault just behind the high altar. <A fortnight after she had 
been laid in the ‘‘ Clarence ” vault, the body of the weak and wicked duke was placed 
beside her. He was accused of treason and other charges, and put to death by his 
brother the king ; the story tells us he ‘‘ was drowned in a butt of malmsey.”! The 
duke’s body was brought to Tewkesbury Abbey by Edward IV.’s direction. ‘‘ Then 
he assigned certain Lords to go with the body of the Dukys of Clarence to Teuxbury, 
where he shall be buryid, the kyng intendis to do right wovshipfully for his sowle.” 
(Letter from Dr. Langton to prior of Ch. Ch. Cant. 1478.) 

* * * * + = * * 

After Clarence’s death the lands of Tewkesbury remained in possession of the 
Crown. Fora short time they were granted to Lord Seymour of Sudeley, the hus- 
band of Catherine Parr, but reverted again to the Crown on his attainder. In 1539 
the religious house was dissolved, the last abbot Wakeman becoming first Bishop 
of Gloucester. Most of the abbey buildings, save the abbot’s house, were destroyed 
as ‘* superfluous.”” The Abbey Church? was subsequently sold by Henry VIII. to the 
poor parishioners of Tewkesbury, and thus fortunately preserved. 


towards the town. This is well discussed by Mr. Bazeley, rector of Matson, in his careful paper on the 
Battle of Tewkesbury. 

1 The Clarence vault has been examined more than once. In 1829 there were pieces of a wood coffin 
lying about covered with what looked like red velvet. In 1876 an eye-witness writes: ‘‘The masonry of the 
vault is fine, the floor paved with tiles (heraldic). The stone coffin full of very clear water, One small 
perfect skull and fragments of another lay in the coffin, and many bones were also lying in the water.” 

2 The people of Tewkesbury—all honour to them for the pious act—only actually purchased the choir-end 
of the great church from ‘‘ the King’s Highness” as the vendor in this singular bargain is styled in the royal 
letters patent. The nave of the Abbey had belonged to the poor folk of Tewkesbury from time immemorial, 
it having been set aside by the monks of the monastery as the parish church. 














GENTLEMAN JIM. 
By MARY GAUNT. 


|I—hey—hold up there, mare, will you. What did you say, mister? 
Alight? Yes. That's Trotting Cob, thatis. The missus ’ll give 
us acup of tea, but that’s about all. Devil fly away with the mare. 
What is it? Something white in the road? Water by : 
Thank the Lord they've had plenty of rain this year. But they do 
say there’s a ghost hereabouts—a Trotting Cob with a man in 
white on him? Lord, no, that’s an old woman’s tale. But the 
girl—she walks—she walks they say and mighty good reason— 
too—if all tales be true. 

‘* Hosses always shy here if they’re at all skittish.” 

‘* Got that letter, Gack, and the tobacco? That’sright! Rum, isn’t it, to get all 
your news of the world at deadof night? Reg’ler as clock work we pass—a little after 
one, and the coach from Deniliquin she passes an hour or so earlier.” 

‘* Anybody else? Well no, notas a rule. It’s the stock route, you see, between Hay 
and Deniliquin, so there’s bound to be stock on the way ; but sheep, bless you! they 
travel six miles a day, and cattle they ain’t so much faster, so we brings ’em all the 
news. The Company has stables here, and feed, and we change horses. The old 
man and old woman keep it with a boy ortwo. Mighty dull for the old woman, I 
should think, with on’y the ghost to keep her company. She was her cousin or her 
aunt or somethin’, the ghost was, and, Lord, women is fools an’ no mistake.” 

It was July and the winter rains had just fallen so that the plains contrary to custom 
were a regular sea of mud. 

The wheels sank axle deep in it. The horses floundered through it in the darkness, 
and every now and then the lamps were reflected in a big pool of shallow water. The 
wind blew keen and cold, but the coach was full inside and out, and so though it was 
pitch dark, I kept my seat by the driver. 

A light gleamed up out of the darkness. 

‘* Trotting Cob!” said he, and discoursed upon it till he pulled up his horses on 
their haunches exactly opposite a wide-open door, where the lamplight displayed a 
rudely laid table and a bright fire which seemed hospitably to beckon us in. The whole 
place was as wide awake as if it were noon instead of midnight. 

Ten minutes’ stay and we were off again into the darkness and then I prevailed 
upon the driver to tell me the tale of Trotting Cob. He told it in his own way. 
He interlarded his speech with strange oaths. He stopped often to swear at the 
road, to correct the horses, and he was emphatic in his opinions on the foolishness 
of women, so I must e’en do as he did and tell the tale of Trotting Cob in my 
own way. 

A flat world—possibly to English eyes an uninteresting, desolate, dreary world, but 
to those who knew and loved them, they had a weird charm, all their own, those dull 
gray plains that stretched away mile after mile till it seemed the horizon, unbroken by 
hill or tree, must be the end of the world. Trotting Cob was Murwidgee then, 
Murwidgee Waterhole, where all the stock stopped and watered, but from the slab 
hut, which was the only dwelling for miles, no waterhole was visible, the creek was 
simply a huge crack in the earth, and at the bottom twenty feet below the level of the 
plain was the waterhole. One waterhole in summer, and in winter, a whole chain of 
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them ; but the creek seldom if ever flowed except in a very wet season. It was a per- 
manent waterhole. Murwidgee fed by springs, and the white cockatoos and 
screaming corellas came there and bathed in its waters, and the black swans, and the 
wild duck, and teal rested there on their way south when summer had laid his iron 
hand on the northern plains. 

The reeds and rushes made a pleasant green patch in the creek bed, and once there 
had been several tall white gums, but old Durham had cut them down years ago when 
first he settled there, and so from the hut door, though it was almost close upon the 
creek it was not visible and there was presented to the eye an unbroken expanse of 
salt bush. It was unbroken but for the mirage that quivered in the dry hot air. The 
lake of shining water, with the ferns and trees reflected in it, was but a phantasy, and 
the girl who leaned idly against the door-post of the hut knew it. Still she looked at 
it wistfully—it had been so hot, so cruelly hot this burning January day, and in all the 
wide plain that stretched away for miles on every side, there was not a particle of 
shade, even the creek ran north and south so that the hot sun sought out every nook 
and corner, and the bark-roofed hut with its few tumble-down out-buildings was 
uncompromisingly hot, desolate, and ugly. 

Old Durham called himself a squatter and gave out that his wife with the help of 
her granddaughter Nellie, kept an accommodation-house. Forty years ago the times 
were wild and what did it matter. Convict and thief the squatters round called him, 
and his grandsons, in their opinion, were the most accomplished cattle-duffers in all 
the country round, and as for the accommodation-house—well, if the old woman did 
go in for sly grog selling, the police were a long way off, and it was no business of 
anybody’s. And Nellie Durham was a pretty girl, a little simple perhaps, but still 
sweetly pretty, with those wistful blue eyes, fringed with dark lashes, that looked out 
at you so earnestly and the wealth of fair hair. So dainty and so pretty—the coarse 
cotton gown was quite forgotten, and in those times when women of any sort were 
scarce many a man turned out of his way just to speak a word or two to Mother 
Durham’s granddaughter. 

She sat down on the door-step now, and resting her elbows on her knees and her 
chin in her hands, looked out across the plain. The sun was just setting—a fiery, glow- 
ing sun, that sent long level beams right across the plains, till they reached her hair 
and turned it to living gold and went on and penetrated the gloom of the hut beyond. 

It was very bare the hut, just as bare as it could possibly be, but three men bent 
eagerly over the rough-hewn table while an old woman, worn and wrinkled and hag- 
gard and yet in whose face might still be traced a ghastly resemblance to the pretty 
girl outside, laid out on the table a much thumbed, dirty pack of cards 

‘** Cut them, Bill. Drat you! what'd you do that for, George? You know you 
ain’t never lucky—you oughter let Bill do it. No—no—no luck. Two, three, nine 
o’spades, ’tis ill luck all through.” 

‘** Well let Bill do it, Gran,” said George with an oath as he flung down the cards, 
and they were picked up and shuffled and cut again and again, the old woman shook 
her head solemnly. 

‘**Tis bad luck the night,” she said, ‘‘ bad, bad luck. Don’t you touch Macartney’s 
mob, -or you'll rue it. There’s death somewheres, but it doesn’t point to none o’ you.” 

‘* Macartney probably,” said another man who was leaning against the slab wall 
and intently watching the girl in the doorway. ‘*Come, Gran, don’t be croaking, if 
the cards ain’t lucky put ’em away till they are.” 

He looked cleaner and smarter than the other three—Nellie’s brothers, who were 
young fellows little over twenty. They were good-looking strapping fellows, but the 
sweet simplicity in her face was in theirs loutish stupidity, and their companion stood out 
beside them, though probably he was nearly twice their age, as cast in a very different 
mould. He was dressed as they were in riding breeches and shirt, but the shirt was 
clean, his black hair and beard were neatly trimmed, the sash round his waist 
was new and neatly folded, and the pistols therein were bright and well kept. Gentle- 
man Jim, the Durhams called him, as Gentleman Jim he was known to the police 
throughout all the length and breadth of New South Wales. What he had been once 
no man knew, though evidently he was a man of some little culture and education ; what 
he was now was patent to every man—escaped convict, bushranger, cattle-duffer, 
even a murder now and again it was whispered came not amiss to Gentleman Jim. 
It was an evil face with the handsome dark eyes set too closely together, and when 
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there is evil in a man’s face at forty there is surely little hope for him ; but bad as it 
was, to Nellie Durham it was the one face in the world. Cattle-duffing—it hardly 
seemed a sin to her. Ever since she could remember her grandfather, and her father, 
and when he died, her brothers had driven off a few head of cattle from the mobs that 
passed, and she in her simplicity hardly realized the heinousness of the offence ; and for 
the rest she simply believed nothing against her hero. He had been cruelly ill-treated, 
cruelly ill-used, but she understood him—she loved him, she believed in him, in the blind 
unreasoning way a woman, be she old or young, rich or poor, wise or foolish, gentle 
or simple, does believe in the man she loves. And the old grandmother saw, and 
shook her head. «She did not mind cattle-duffing—it was but levying a fair toll on the 
rich squatter as he passed. Sly grog selling was hardly acrime, so few people passed 
it would have been waste of ‘money to take out a licence,-more especially since there 
was no one to ask whether they had one or not. But Gentleman Jim, whom the boys 
had taken to bringing home with them of late, was another matter altogether, and she 
looked on anxiously when she saw the impression he had made on her son’s pretty 
daughter. 

‘*] dunno,” she said, anxiously to her husband, ‘‘ whether the gal’s all there ; 
sometimes I think she ain’t, but anyhow, she’s sweet and pretty, an’ loving, an’ he’s 
an out-an’-out scamp, drat him!” 

But the old man would not interfere. He was a little afraid of Gentleman Jim ; 
besides he was useful to him, he was getting old and the grandsons were not much 
help, they took after their mother, and privately old Durham thought his son’s wife 
had been more than half-a-fool, so he encouraged Gentleman Jim ; and now came in- 
formation that Macartney would be camping here to-morrow with a mob ready for the 
southern market, and here was the man again. The cards too prophesied disaster, 
shuffle them as she would. 

Gentleman Jim swore at the cards and at the old woman in no measured terms, 
and then he laughed and gathered them up in his hands. 

‘* Here Nell, Nell !—the cards are clean against us your gran says—come and cut, 
like a good girl.” 

Nellie rose willingly enough, but the old woman said scornfully, ‘‘ Nell, Nell, she 
ain’t got no luck at all. Three times I tried her fortune and three times it came, 
‘tears, tears, tears,’ never naught else for Nell but tears.” 

‘* Never mind, mother, better luck this time, eh, Nell?” and the girl took the 
cards and smiled trustingly up into his face. 

‘“*Cut, Nell.” 

She cut the nine of spades and the old woman groaned. ‘‘ Disaster, sure as fate ; 
let Macartney’s mob alone, I tell you.” 

‘*Cut again, Nell.” 

She shuffled them carefully, the other four watching her with eager, anxious eyes, 
while the man at her side looked on with tolerant scorn. And then she cut—the ace of 
spades. Her grandmother threw up her hands. ‘‘ Death, I tell you—death—death— 
death—an’ no less.” 

Gentleman Jim struck the cards out of her hand roughly, and they went flying to 
all corners of the hut. 

‘< Come outside, Nell—come down to the waterhole, it’s cool there and better fun 
than listening to an old woman’s twaddle. The sun’s down now. Come on.” 

She looked at her grandmother first, partly from habit, but the old woman was 
still wringing her hands over the danger foretold by the cards, and was blind for the 
moment to that right under her eyes. So Nellie followed him gladly, only too gladly, 
down the steep bank to the waterhole. He pushed her down somewhat roughly under 
the shadow of the western bank and then flung himself down on the ground beside her 
and put his head in her lap. With her little work-hardened hand, she smoothed back 
his black hair, and he looked up into her face. 

** So you love me, Nellie?” he said somewhat abruptly. ‘‘ You’re sure you love 
me?” 

It was hardly a question, he was too certain of it, and no man should be certain of 
a woman’s love. 

She made no answer in words, but the pretty blue eyes smiled down at him so 
confidingly, that for a moment the man was smitten with remorse. What good would 
this love ever do her ? 


’ 
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**You poor child!” he said. ‘* You poor little girl. I believe you do. Don’t do it, 
Nellie—don’t be such a fool.” 

‘* Why ?” she asked simply. 

‘* Why? Because I shall do you no good.” 

‘* But I love you,” she whispered, ‘‘ an’ you won’t harm me.” 

‘*No, by —— I won’t.”” And for the moment perhaps he meant to keep his oath, 
for he half rose, as if there and then he would have left her. Perhaps it was too 
much to expect—all his companions feared him, the outside world hunted him, only 
this woman believed in him and loved him; and if it is a great thing to be loved it is 
a still greater thing to be believed in and trusted. And so when she put her 
arms round him and drew him back he yielded. 

‘*It is your own fault, Nell, your own fault—don’t blame me.” 

‘*No,” she said, satisfied because he had stayed. ‘‘I won’t—never.” Then she 
ran her fingers through his hair again. 

‘*T saw a gray hair in the sunshine,” she said. 

‘‘A gray hair—a dozen—a hundred. My life is calculated to raise a few gray 
hairs.” 

‘* But why—? ” 

‘* Why ? Why—once on the downward path you can’t stop, my dear. However the 
path has led me to your arms, so common politeness should make me commend the 
road by which I came.” 

‘* You are always good.” 

‘*Good! great Heavens ! No—only a silly girl would think that. Was I ever good ? 
I’m sure I don’t know. If 1 was a woman soon knocked it out of me.” 

‘*A woman! Did you love her?” 

‘* Love her—of course I loved her.” 

‘*More’n you do me?” 

‘** More than I do you !—You’re only a little girl—and she—she was a woman of 
thirty, and she just wound me round her fingers her!” 

The tears gathered in the girl’s eyes—only one thing her simple soul hungered 
after—she wanted this man’s love—she wanted to be allowed to love him in return. 

‘** She didn’t love you like me,” she said. 

‘* She didn’t love me at all, it was I loved her, the young fool. That’s the way of 
the world. Come, Nell, don’t cry—that’s the bitterness of it. Where’s the good of 
crying ? Where’s the good of loving me? I wasted all the love I had to give on a 
woman—who made a plaything of me—oh, about the time you were born I suppose. 
That’s the way of the world, my dear; oh, you'll learn as you grow older.” 

‘* Ben Fisher,” said Nellie slowly—‘‘ Ben Fisher, Gran says, loves me, an’ ’ud 
marry me. An’ he’s Macartney’s boss man.” 

The man sprang to his feet and caught her roughly in his arms. He hurt her but 
she did not mind, such fierce wooing was better than the indifference which had 
seemed to mark his manner before. His hot breath was on her face and in his eyes 
Was an angry gleam, but she read love there too and was content. 

** You, Nellie—you—do you want Ben Fisher? If you go to him—if you have any 
truck with him—lI’ll kill you, Nell.” 

She closed her eyes and drooped her head on to his shoulder. 

‘* Jes’ so,” she said, ‘* you can.” 

‘* Nell, Nell,” called her grandmother’s voice from above. ‘‘ Nell, you come up 
this minute. Drat the girl, where’s she got to? You come along, miss, and help to 
get supper. There’s the bread to set, for Macartney’s mob’ll be here early to-morrow.”’ 

James Newton held the girl for a moment with a merciless hand. 

‘** Nell, I'll kill you.” 

She smiled at him through her tears, then stooped and kissed the hand that held 
her, and as he loosened his grasp, flew up the embankment and joined her grand- 
mother. 

Next day, the Durham lads and Gentleman Jim had disappeared. It seemed a 
wonder in that flat open plain where they could disappear to, but the creek had many 
windings and its bed was so wide and so far beneath the surface of the plain, there 
was ample room for men and horses to hide there. 

About three in the afternoon, a lowing of cattle and cracking of stockwhips 
announced the arrival of Macartney’s mob, and the beasts, wild with thirst, for the 
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way had been long and hot and the waters were dried up for miles back, rushed 
tumultuously down into the water hole, trampling one another in their eagerness to 
get to the water. The men could do nothing but look on helplessly and finally Fisher, 
a tall young fellow with that sad look on his bearded face, which sometimes comes of 
much living alone, left the mob to his men, and flinging his reins on his horse’s neck 
went towards the hut. 

Nellie stood in the doorway, but when she saw who it was, mindful of her lover’s 
fierce warning of the night before, she drew back into the hut, and the sadness on the 
man’s face deepened, for Nellie Durham, the cattle-duffer’s grand-daughter, was the 
desire of his heart, and the light of his eyes and Murwidgee water hole, when he had 
charge of the cattle, was on the main road to everywhere. 

He dismounted and entered and Mrs. Durham bustled up to him—eager to make 
amends for Nellie’s want of cordiality. 

‘* It’s pleased I am to see ye, pleased, pleased,” she said, ‘‘ for ‘tis lonesome here- 
abouts now the boys is away down Port Philip way.” 

‘‘Are the boys away ?” he asked, watching Nellie, as in obedience to an imperious 
command from her grandmother, she began to set out a rough meal. 

‘* Oh, ay—there’s on’y Nell an’ grandfather, an’ me, an’ we're gettin’ old. Oh, ’tis 
lonesome for the girl whiles.” 

If it were, she did not seem to feel it, and she steadfastly refused all Fisher’s timid 
advances. Farther away than ever he felt her to-day and yet she had never looked so 
fair in his eyes. 

He ate his meal slowly, answering the old woman in monosyllables when she 
questioned him as to his camp for the night and his movements on the following day. 
Possibly he may have thought it unwise to take old Durham's wife into his confidence, 
but if so the men under him were not so reticent, and when they came in a few moments 
later, chatted freely on their preparations for the night, and half in jest roughly 
warned the old woman that the cattle must be let alone. 

‘*None o’ your larks now, old girl,” said Fisher’s principal aid. ‘* We mounts 
guard turn an’ turn about, an’ the first livin’ critter as comes anigh them beasts—the 
watch he shoots on sight.” 

‘*What’s comin’ anigh ’em ?” asked the old woman scornfully. ‘‘ There’s me an’ 
th’ old man an’ the girl here an’ nary a livin’ thing else for miles. They do say,” she 
added, dropping her voice, ‘‘the place is haunted. Jackson of Noogabbin was along 
here a month back and he told me how the cattle broke camp all along o’ the ghost. 
He seed ’un wi’ his own eyes, a great white thing on a trottin’ cob it was. Clean 
through the camp it rode moanin’, moanin’, an’ the cattle just broke like mad.” 

‘*Oh, yes—I dessay,” said the man, ‘‘ and when them cattle were mustered, there 
was a matter o’fifty head missin’, I'll bet. Now if that ghost comes along my way I shall 
just put a bullet in him sure as my name’s Ned Kirton. So there, old lady, put that in 
your pipe and smoke it. Come along, Nell, my girl—don’t be so stingy with that liquor, 
the old woman ’Il make us pay for it you bet. Why, Nell, I ain’t seen such a pretty 
pair o’eyes this many a long day. Give us just one——” 

He had caught her roughly by the shoulder and bent down to kiss her but the girl 
drew back with a low cry that brought Fisher to her aid. 

‘* Let her alone, Ned,” he said with a muttered oath. 

‘* Right you are, boss,” laughed the other. ‘* There’s a darned sight too much milk 
and water there for my taste; I like ’em with a spice o’ the devil in’em, Ido. But 
if that’s your taste—well, fair’s fair an’ hands off, says I.” 

‘* It ain’t much good, boss,” said another man. ‘‘ She’s Gentleman Jim’s gal, she is, 
and I shouldn’t sleep easy if I so much as looked at her.” 

‘* Gentleman Jim,” he repeated and the bitterness in his heart none of his comrades 
guessed. ‘‘Gentleman Jim, I heard of yesterday, somewhere about the head waters of 
the Murray—no danger from him.” 

Bill, being a cattle man, cleared his throat and his brain by a good string of oaths— 
resonant oaths worthy of a man from the back blocks—and then gave it as his opinion 
that Gentleman Jim’s being seen among the ranges yesterday, was no guarantee that 
he would not be lifting cattle far on the plains to-day. 

‘* Not our cattle,” said Fisher grimly. ‘*‘ We set a watch, and the first thing—man 
or beast, or ghost—that comes down among the cattle, we shoot on sight. D’ye hear that, 
Mother ?” and he turned to the old woman who merely shook her head and groaned. 
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** It’s old I am—old—old—old. It isn’t the likes o’ us as ’Il touch yer beasts. 

And Nellie slipped outside the door, and looked wistfully and anxiously across the 
plain at the cattle now peacefully grazing on the salt-bush and at the mocking mirage 
in the far distance. Never before it seemed to her had so much fuss been made about 
the cattle. The ghost trick had stood them in good stead for some time and now 
apparently these men saw through it. 

Two ideas she had firmly grasped. Ben Fisher was a man of his word, and Ben 
Fisher was a good shot. 

Her brothers and her lover were down in the creek bed. One of the four would 
ride through the sleeping cattle to-night and that man would pay for his temerity with 
his life. The casual mention of her own name with that of the outlaw had sealed his 
fate. She was as sure of that as she was sure that the sun would set to-night in the 
west and would rise again to-morrow in the east. It did not occur to her simple soul 
to inquire the reason why, only she felt that it was so, and her heart was full of one 
passionate prayer, that the man who rode forth on that perilous errand should not be 
her lover. Her brothers were dear to her naturally, but her nearest and her dearest 
were as nothing when weighed in the scale with the love she bore this stranger. He 
must be saved at any cost, he must, he must. She walked slowly along with down- 
bent head, till she stood on the top of the bank overlooking the waterhole and then 
hearing footsteps behind her, looked up quickly to see Ben Fisher standing beside 
her. 

‘* Nellie,” he said awkwardly, ‘‘ Nellie, I—I—mean did that brute hurt you?” 

‘*What? Oh, Ned Kirton. Oh, it’s no matter.” 

‘*It’s dull here for you, Nell, out on the plains, isn’t it?” he asked still more 
awkwardly. 

If her heart was full of another man, his was full of a strong man’s longing for 
her. 

He saw her position, he knew her helplessness, he felt how much she stood in need 
of care and guardianship. If she would only give him the right to care for her. His 
very eagerness made him stupid and awkward, and she, looking up at him in the hot 
afternoon sunlight, read none of his thoughts and only saw in him the man who held 
her lover’s life in his hands and would mercilessly take it. 

She answered his question sullenly with a shrug of her shoulders. 

** No, no.” 

‘** But Nellie—oh, Nellie, Nellie—poor little girl, don’t you see that—that—”’ 

‘* What ?” she asked, for even she, indifferent as she was, could not fail to see that 
the man was shaken by strong emotion. ‘‘ I’m all right.” 

‘** All right, with a devil like that after you, a brute who—Nellie, Nellie, for God’s 
sake give me the right to take care of you.” 

She looked at him stupidly and then a light dawned on her. 

‘*Do you mean Jim?” she said. ‘‘ Why, Jim—” and for a moment a tender smile 
broke about her lips, and a light was in her eyes such as would never be there for 
the man beside her. 

‘*Oh, Nellie,” he groaned, ‘‘am I too late after all? I only want to take care of 
you, Nellie—only to take care of you.” 

He stepped forward and caught her hands, holding them fiercely as Jim Newton 
himself might have done. 

‘* Nellie, if you won’t let me do anything else, let me help you, for your own sake 
let me help you.” 

Clearly outlined they stood against the summer sky, if there should be anybody, in 
the creek-bed lurking among the rushes and scrub round the waterhole, they would 
be plainly visible to him. Their attitudes were significant, and their speech was 
inaudible. If Jim should be there, thought Nellie, and then dismissed the thought. 
Rash as he was, he would never be so foolhardy as that. And yet she might have 
noticed a slight movement among the reeds—might have remembered that Gentleman 
Jim found no companionship in her brothers, and would be pretty sure to find his way 
to the waterhole at any risk if it were only to vary the monotony and to see how the 
land lay. And so after one vain effort to free her hands, she stood still and listened, 
while Fisher poured into her unwilling, uncomprehending ears the story of his love 
for her, and then, since that made no impression, he warned her again and again 
against Gentleman Jim. Foolishly warned her—for was ever woman yet warned 
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against the man she loved. An angry gleam flashed into Nellie’s eyes, and she 
stamped her feet and strove to draw away her hands again. 

‘*T hate you—I hate you. He is good, I tell you—good—good—good! He loves 
me an’—” oh, the unanswerable argument all the world over, ‘‘ I love him.” 

Fisher dropped her hands. 

‘*Oh Nell, Nell! My God! it is too hard.” 

She looked at him wonderingly, and a dawning pity softened her face. It had 
never occurred to her that this man could feel any pain. She read it in his haggard 
face now, and because she was pitiful of all things she put her hand on his arm and 
said gently, ‘‘ Poor Ben, I’m sorry.” 

It was too much—Fisher had stood her coldness, had heeded not her anger—but 
the pretty, wistful face looking up so pitifully into his was too much for him. He could 
resist temptation no longer, he caught her in his arms and smothered her with kisses. 
Clearly it was marked against the sky, clearly the man, crouching among the reeds, saw 
it and put his own interpretation upon it, and that one passionate embrace sealed 
Nellie Durham’s fate. Well might the cards prophesy disaster and death for as he 
slunk away back to his ambush a mile further down, with raging hate at his heart, he 
swore revenge against the girl who was trifling with him, swore it and meant to keep 
his oath. 

Nellie with an inarticulate cry freed herself and ran towards the hut, and Fisher 
flung himself face downwards on the crisp dry salt-bush. He had lost everything now 
he realized, she would not even accord him pity. 

And Nellie up at the hut was trying to make her grandmother understand that all 
chance of the ghost trick being played again with success was out of the question. 
Not only would it be a failure but the man who rode through the cattle rode at the 
risk of his life. But the old woman could not or would not see it. 

‘* Let ’un alone, Nell, let un alone—a parcel of women ain’t wanted meddlin’ wi’ 
the men folks’ business.” 

‘* But, gran—” the girl was wild with anxiety, and trembling with excitement, and 
the old woman shut her up sharply. She did not choose to hear any more about it 
and turned a deaf ear on purpose. Like Nellie she too was of opinion that Gentleman 
Jim would play the ghost, and if—through no fault of hers—he came to grief, she felt 
she would not grieve unduly. Nellie’s infatuation for him was undeniable, and witha 
good decent man like Ben Fisher ready to take her it was unpardonable. Nellie had 
always been soft and yielding to her, once this man were out of the way she would be 
so again, and the old woman had seen enough of the seamy side of life to desire better 
things for the helpless girl. So she turned a deaf ear to her anxious warnings, not by 
word or sign would she interfere. Let be, let be, it should be fate—it should be no 
doing of hers. Nellie gave up the struggle at last and taking up her favourite position 
on the doorstep with her chin in her hands and her elbows on her knees, stared out 
moodily across the plains, seeking in her brain some way tu help. It was not possible 
to go near them by daylight, the risk of detection was too great, she must wait till it 
was dark. Fisher crossed her path once and for a moment a wild thought crossed 
her brain—to confide her trouble to him—to ask him to have mercy, but she dismissed 
it as soon as it was born. Betray her lover and then ask his rival to spare him! It 
was out of the question, she must find some other way. She thought and thought, 
till for very weariness she closed her eyes, and slept with her head against the door- 
post. The long level beams of the setting sun made a golden glory of her hair and 
seemed to be striving to smooth out the look of care and pain, which was already 
marked on the fair young face. Ben Fisher passed and paused. 

‘* Pretty, ain’t she ?” said the old woman ; ‘‘a dainty mossel for any man.” 

‘** Ay,” said Fisher quietly, ‘‘ ay,” and passed on, wondering to himself as many 
another man has done before him—why this girl was so priceless in his eyes—and why 
seeing that she was so, he might not have her rather than this reckless outlaw, who 
would make her the toy of his idle hours, and when she became a burden to him 
throw her aside, like a worn-out horse or a dog he had no further use for. 

He bit his lip and clenched his hands, and the men when he gave the orders for the 
night, muttered to one another that the boss meant business an’ no mistake. ‘‘ Ghost 
or no ghost. *Twouldn’t be much good anybody meddlin’ wi’ the cattle now. He was 
mighty struck on the gal he was—but it didn’t seem to be interfering wi’ business 
nohow.” 
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He was mighty struck on the girl, and his thoughts were so full of her that sleep 
seemed out of the question, so he took the first watch with Ned Kirton for his mate. 

Out on the plains here had they been quite certain of the honesty of the Durhams 
one man would have been quite sufficient to mount guard, his duties being simply to 
ride round the cattle and should any seem restless or inclined to roam to head them 
back again. Even as it was, two seemed an almost unnecessary waste of energy, 
more especially as the other men were camped close by, ready to spring to their feet 
at a moment’s call. 

It was a still, hot night ; the moon, though not near full, still shed a sufficient light 
to distinguish everything quite plainly ; the men’s camp, the sleeping cattle, the hut and 
out-buildings a little to the left, so calm and peaceful. Fisher, as he sat on his motion- 
less horse, began to think one guard was more than enough and to speculate as to 
whether he should not tell Kirton to go to sleep and leave the cattle to him. Sleep 
was not likely to come to him he thought with that haunting girl’s face ever before 
his eyes. He turned his horse so that he should not see the hut, and then found him- 
self riding round the camp in order to bring it into view again. 

** It’s all right, boss,” said Kirton, as he passed. ‘‘ Things is as quiet as quiet. 
Ghosts ain’t expected to walk before twelve though, are they ?” 

Fisher laughed. ‘* No,” he said, ‘‘ but somehow I don’t believe the ghost intends 
to trouble us after all. They’re scared at our preparations. I think one man ’Il do 
after midnight.” 

He rode on a little way, when suddenly something induced him to turn his head, 
and he saw distinctly, in the moonlight, a white figure come out of the hut and make 
its way quickly in the direction of the creek. It was a woman’s figure with a kerchief 
across the head, but whether it was Nell or her grandmother he could not at that dis- 
tance or in that light say. 

He rode up to his mate quickly. 

‘* There’s some mischief brewing, Ned,” he said, looking towards the figure, which 
had apparently changed its mind, and was now walking in a direction which would 
bring it to the banks of the creek, a little beyond the cattle camp. ‘*‘ You waken the 
boys quietly, and tell ’em to be on the look out and I’ll follow the old woman and see 
if I can’t circumvent her little tricks.” 

‘** It ain’t the old woman,” said Kirton, ‘‘ it’s the gal.” 

‘* You be hanged,” said Fisher, who preferred Mrs. Durham should get the credit 
for any midnight escapades. ‘‘ It’s the old harridan herself, and I'll keep my eye on 
her.” 

He slipped to the ground, tied his reins to the stirrup, and the old stock horse, 
understanding the situation, stood quietly, while his niaster quickly and quietly followed 
in the footsteps of the girl, for it was Nellie, he was sure of that when she came 
abreast of the camp. She was evidently terribly hurried and hardly seemed to notice 
the men and cattle as she passed. In truth she did not, for her grandmother had 
kept so careful an eye on her, she had been unable to leave the hut until she was asleep, 
and now it was so late, she dared not take the longer and safer way round by the 
windings of the creek lest her lover should have already started on his perilous ride. 
Whether she thought the men would not notice her or whether she hardly cared if they 
did Fisher never knew. She held a cloth closely over her head and never turned to 
the right or left though he thought his footsteps must be clearly audible as he tramped 
in his long riding boots over the crisp dry salt-bush. 

Truth to tell, Nellie heard nothing save the beating of herown heart. It was such 
a desperate venture, she was afraid of her grandmother, she was afraid of Ben Fisher, 
she was afraid even of the man she was trying to save, but most of all she was afraid 
of being too late, and so the poor child went on, her heart full of one passionate, 
unspoken prayer, that she might be in time to save him. It was little wonder then 
that she never turned her head, never heard the footsteps so close behind her. She 
reached the brink of the creek at length and peered into its depths, then turned and 
skirted along the top of the bank, Fisher following closely in her track. They had 
gone but a little way when he saw greatly to his astonishment that the bank instead 
of being a steep drop of about twenty feet, gently sloped like it was near the hut, 
and a track, half hidden by thick scrub, randown the slope. Down this track the girl 
went swiftly, her skirts raising a little whirl of dust behind her. The man paused a 
moment and by the light of the moon examined his pistols to see they were loaded, 
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for he judged he was doing an unwise thing. Should there be men there, as he more 
than half suspected, there was no knowing what might happen, but still he never 
thought of turning back, that Nellie was there was more than sufficient reason that he 
should follow. When he looked again he was startled to find she had vanished and 
the measured sound of a horse’s hoof-beats broke on his ear. At the same moment he 
saw the path took a turn in the scrub and drawing out a pistol ran down it. As he 
turned the corner, he came full on Nellie standing motionless in the moonlight, the 
covering had fallen from her head, and she was stretching out her arms to a mounted 
figure which was draped, horse and all, in a long white cloth which fell almost to the 
ground. It flashed across the overseer that this was the ‘‘ Trotting Cob,” this was 
the ghost he had been warned against, and a very substantial, life-like ghost it was 
too. He wondered as he stood there that any man could be deceived. 

The girl stood right in its path, right between the two men, and to move the 
horseman must either ride over her or turn into the scrub. 

He seemed inclined to do neither but with an angry oath flung back the covermg 
from his face. 

‘* You, girl!’ he said. 

Then she burst out, half-sobbing, ‘‘Oh Jim, Jim! I was afraid I'd be too late. 
Oh, Jim, Gran wouldn’t let 

‘** Too late!” said the man, he spoke apparently with an effort, but in such grave, 
cultured tones that Fisher, who was a man of but little education, himself stood silent 
with wonder. ‘‘ Tooearly I think. I told you how it would be, Nell. I believed in you, 
Nell, so help me God, I did, but I saw you this afternoon with that man, and now you 
have betrayed me. You will have it then,” and before Fisher could stop him or shield 
her—he had drawn a pistol from his belt and shot her in the breast. So close she 
was there was not a chance of missing and she fell backwards and lay there in the 
dusty track, the pale moonlight lighting up her fair hair and the dark stain widening, 
widening on the bosom of her dress. 

Fisher’s first thought was for vengeance, but his hand shook and his shot flew 
wide, and the other man, apparently giving no heed to him, flung himself from his 
saddle on to the ground beside the girl. 

‘*Oh, Nell, Nell, little girl, and 1 trusted you.” 

She put her little bloodstained hand on his arm, and smiled up into his face with 
such a world of love in the dying eyes, that Fisher looking on dared not for very pity 
mar her last moments by word or sigh. Time enough when she was gone for the 
two men to settle accounts. 

‘* Jes’ so,” she gasped, her one idea strong in death ; ‘‘ I was—near, too late—don’ 
—go—nigh the camp. Ben Fisher—will—shoot the ghost—on—sight.”’ 

‘* But—but—”’ 

Pity for the girl, dying mis-judged by the hand she loved, impelled Fisher to speak. 

How great had been his share in the tragedy he hardly as yet realized, that would 
come later. 

‘*It wasn’t her fault this afternoon,” he said roughly; ‘‘it was mine, and this 
evening she never knew I followed her.” 

‘*Oh, my God—my little girl, my poor little girl.” 

He lifted her up in his arms and made a half effort to staunch the wound, but she 
was evidently dying fast—past all human aid. 

** Jim—you—won’t—go—anigh—-the—camp ?” 

‘* Nellie, Nellie, don’t die, my darling—don’t leave me; don’t let me have this on 
my conscience. I love you, Nellie—you are all there is to live for. I love you.” 

‘* Better ’n her?” she gasped. 

He looked down at her in wonder, then covered the white face with kisses. 

‘* Better a thousand times—better than any woman that ever lived. Forgive me, 
Nell, forgive me.” 

She was going fast, but she understood him, and the man looking on saw peace and 
happiness on her face. 

**T love you, Jim.” 





““ There was never a daughter of 
Eve but once, ere the tale of her years be done, 
Shall know the scent of the Eden 
Rose—but once beneath the sun! 
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Though the years may bring her joy or pain, 
Fame, sorrow, or sacrifice, 
The hour that brought her the scent of the Rose she lived it in Paradise !”’ 


The horse’s hoof-beats kept time to the rhythm of the song. ‘‘ The hour that 
brought her the scent of the Rose—she lived it in Paradise.” 

‘* An’ I guess,” said the driver’s voice—breaking in on my reverie—‘‘ that’s about all 
there is to tell. Them’s the lights of Wongonilla over there. The rest of the story— 
Lord bless you, it all’us ended where the gal died. The men I guess didn’t feel much 
inclined for fightin’ after that. Anyhow I b’lieve Ben Fisher came back dazed-like to 
camp an’ told’em what’d happened. But though they scoured the country, Gentleman 
Jim got clean away. Fisher? Oh, he weren’t no account after it, I b’lieve—gave him 
a sort o’shock, same as if he’d killed her hisself. He was speared by the blacks on the 
Lachlan three years later they say. He never took up with another gal. The other ? 
Lord, yes—he did—Woa, mare, will you? She’s a bit tired you see—we’ve come the 
pace. Yes, it was all along o’ a woman Jim Newton was taken—wanted for a bush- 
ranging job, over on the Queensland border—that was fifteen years after. I’ve heard 
my father tell the story. He was one of the troopers that took him, and it was a 
gal that sold him. Mighty set on her he was. She? Oh, she was gone on another 

man. A woman’s only gone like that once in a way, ye see, an’ then, Lord! she is a 
’ fool—same as Nellie Durham, an’ she was a mighty fool all through, for Fisher was a 
decent sort of a chap—while the other fellow was an’ out-an’-out blaggard. But ye 
see, if there’s a ghost at all, it’s the gal that walks, though they call the place Trotting 
Cob, and Trotting Cob it’ll be till the end of the chapter.” 


LILIES. 
By ETHEL CLIFFORD. 


In my garden there are lilies, 
Lilies swaying to and fro, 
Golden lilies, rosy lilies, 
Lilies white as driven snow. 


Here the blazing tiger lily, 
There the evening lily pale, 
And in corners dark and shady 

Little lilies of the vale. 


Here the yellow lenten lilies, 
There the iris—jleur de lis, 

In the moat are water lilies 
White and yellow, floating free. 


In my garden there are lilies, 
And the wild bees come and go, 
Seeking honey from my lilies 
Swaying slowly to and fro. 








TWO OF ‘‘THE WORLD’s GREATEST WOMEN.” 
(Not hitherto included in any List.) 





**LORD D-RBY AS ‘ MICAWBER.’” MRS. GAMP., MRS. HARRIS. 
Published Feb. 25, 1882. Published Dec. 8, 1883. 


DICKENS AND ‘ PUNCH.” 
By F. G. KITTON. 
With Illustrations from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 


i dusk in mind that Dickens was a humourist of the first water it is surprising 

that he never elected to become a member of the honoured band of writers con- 
stituting the staff of Punch, 
and it is still more remark- 
able that he never, except 
onone occasion, contributed 
to the pages of that famous 
periodical. Indirectly, how- 
ever, he is responsible for 
a vast number of the sen- 
timents and pictorial allu- 
sions founded on or sug- 
gested by scenes, incidents, 
and characters in his own 
immortal stories. 

Punch first saw the light 
in the year 1841, when 
Dickens was busy with Zhe 
Old Curiosity Shop and Bar- 
naby Rudge, and when Pick- 
wick, Oliver Twist, and = 
Nickleby were delighting —]MS- ‘ en = 
he weld whh ta i N — lila WO 
imitable humour and pa- 
thos; but it is not until 
three years later that we 
find the beginning of that 
Dickensian influence which 
has been a notable feature 
of Punch from those early 
days until the present time. 
The clever designers of 
Punch cartoons have dis- 
covered, during the long “ 
period of that journal’s ex- ‘** HENRY’ ASKING FOR MORE.” 
istence, that certain themes, Cartoon by Joun Leecn, published March 30, 1844 ee 
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illustrations, and characters in the works of famous writers can be appropriately 
adapted to the political situation of the hour, and the works of Dickens have un- 
doubtedly yielded more material in this direction than those of any other novelist. 

In the cartoons by John Leech and John Tenniel the principal personages 
depicted are, as may be supposed, the political leaders of their day. In 1844, 
Lord Brougham, when officiating as President of the Privy Council Amendment 
Bill, realized that the pecuniary emoluments derived from that position were, what is 
technically termed, ‘‘ no go,” and accordingly made an effort to get an appointment 
under the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction Act. This incident afforded scope for John 
Leech’s versatile pencil, and he humorously conveyed the sense of it in a clever adapta- 

, tion of Cruikshank’s fa- 
miliar etching in Oliver 
Twist, where that youthful 
hero is represented as 
‘‘asking for more”; with 
his lordship as Oliver, 
holding a bowl inscribed 
with the figures ‘‘ 5000” ; 
John Bull, with the soup 
ladle, stands by the copper, 
marked ‘* Exchequer,” 
while beyond are seen some 
s juvenile inmates of the 
workhouse represented by 
the Duke of Wellington and 
other Ministers. In 1850, 
Lord Brougham became 
such a prominent figure in 
many of the leading events 
of the day, and was so 
generally active and ‘ vola- 
tile,” that Punch saw an 
opportunity of representing 
him as the diminutive Miss 
Mowcher, perched on a 
table in the act of exercising 
her tonsorial art, as seen in 
Phiz’s illustration for David 
Copperfield. 

In 1844, the following 
severe attack was made , by 
**SAIREY GAMP AND BETSEY PRIG.” Punchupon Sir Robert Peel, 


Vide Martin Chuzzlewit then Premier ° 
““Sairey. I propoge a toast—‘ Here's better luck next Session.’ ” a 


Cartoon by JouNn LEECH, published July 27, 1844. “We have heard that Mr. 
Charles Dickens is about to 
apply to the Court of Chancery for an injunction to prevent Sir Robert Peel continuing any 
longer to personate, in his capacity of Premier, the character of Mr. Pecksniff, as delineated in 
Martin Chuzzlewit, that character being copyright. We hope this rumour is unfounded, as the 
injunction would certainly be refused. Sir Robert Peel is in a condition to prove that the part 
in question has been enacted by him for a long series of years, and was so long before any of Mr. 
Dickens’s works appeared ; in short, that he, Sir Robert Peel, is the original Pecksniff.” 











Those who remember the personal traits of Dickens’s character will at once realize 
the severity of this onslaught. 

Sir Robert was frequently a butt for the sharp satire of Punch; at the close 
of the Parliamentary session of 1844, he and Sir James Graham are depicted 
as Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig in that memorable scene where the two nurses take 
tea together—as shown in Phiz’s etching—and Sir Robert ‘* propoges” the 
toast, ‘* Here’s better luck next Session.” In the following year Sir Robert is 
represented as that dogmatic personage, Sir John Bowley, who interrogates Trotty 
Veck (Lord John Russell), parodying the words of Dickens’s Christmas Story 
( The Chimes) then just published : ‘‘ You have no bill or demand upon me? If you 
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have, present it. 1 allow nothing to be carried into the new year. Every description 
of account is settled in my house at the close of the old one. . . . Now, my friend, 
can you lay your hand upon your heart, and say that you also made preparations for 
the new year?” Two months later he is again introduced in the same character, in 
allusion to his treatment of the poor in his immediate neighbourhood during the Easter 
Holidays. In January 1846, Leech gave us Sir Robert Peel as the Artful Dodger, 
on his first meeting with poor Oliver Twist (Lord John Russell), whom he greets with 
the somewhat personal remark, ‘‘ Oh, how jolly green you must be to think you could 
form a Ministry!” And in the same month we again find Sir Robert posing as the 
principal figure in an amusing skit on Free Trade ; here he impersonates Tilly Slowboy, 
from Zhe Cricket on the ae 

Hearth, who nurses ‘* Cob- a ay 

den’s Baby” (Free Trade), ‘ 
addressing it in the manner 
peculiar to the original 
Tilly, ‘‘ Dids its Dukes of 
Richmonds says its was a 
humbugs?” Sir Robert 
Peel as Mr. Dombey forms 
the subject of the cartoon 
on August 28, 1847, adapted 
by Leech from Phiz’s etch- 
ing representing little Paul 
interrogating his father on 
the question of Money ; 
with Lord John Russell as 
the junior Dombey. 

Lord John was fre- 
quently caricatured, but 
Punch’s treatment of him 
was not usually of such a 7 
hostile nature. In Septem-| 
ber 1848, Leech portrayed 
him as ‘* The Parliamentary 
Toots,” to whom Mrs. 
Blimber (Disraeli—his first 
appearance as a Dickens 
character) severely re- 
marks: ‘‘I think it con- 
venient, Toots, to say to 





you, before the young B - y= : : ———— 
5 A P on 40 ===> 
gentlemen disperse, that LS) ae 


ays a 0 » to thaws ‘“THE ARTFUL DODGER.” 
you appear to me to nave “Oh, how jolly green you must be to think you could form a Ministry !" 
reached the low-water of Cartoon by Joun Leecn, published Jan. 10, 1846, 


general contempt, and that 

there is not the least probability of your ever gaining another inch towards flood- 
tide again. All your friends are ashamed of you; everybody is tired of you. In 
fact, Toots, you are, if I may express myself plainly, an unmitigated humbug, and a 


hoax.” To which Toots confusedly replies, ‘‘It’s of no consequence, thank 
you. It’s all right. It’s not the least consequence in the world. Nothing 4s 
of any consequence, anywhere; I’m much obliged to you.” But Mr. Punch 


had evidently a liking for Lord John, as evidenced in Leech’s scene from The 
Haunted Man (1849), where we find him as Johnny Tetterby holding the baby Tetterby 
(Financial Reform), and surrounded by all the other Tetterbys (Peel, Wellington, 
Brougham, Disraeli), with Mrs. Tetterby as Britannia, and Mr. Tetterby as John Bull, 
the latter thus addressing his son: ‘* Johnny, my child, take care of her, for she’s the 
brightest gem that ever sparkled on your early brow ; take care of her, or never look 
your mother in the face again.” This picture is adapted by Leech from his original 
design for Dickens’s story. 

In November 1867, a drawing by Tenniel was published, paraphrasing Cruikshank’s 
etching in Oliver Twist, of a scene in Fagin’s Academy, where Disraeli figures as that 
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notorious vagabond, instructing his colleagues of the ‘‘ Political School” how to 
withdraw a paper roll (Reform Bill) from the coat-tail pocket of a suspended dummy 
bearing a counterfeit presentment of Lord John Russell ; this is an obvious allusion to 
the question of Reform then before Parliament, the verses which accompany the 
woodcut being in Fagin’s colloquial style. 

Mr. Gladstone does not appear as a Dickens character until 1884, when Tenniel 
produced two intensely humorous cartoons portraying the ‘‘Grand Old Man” as 
Mr. Micawber. In the first we see him thus addressing the House at ‘‘ Question 
Time ” :—‘‘I am delighted to add that I have now an immediate prospect of something 
turning up. \ am not at liberty to say in what direction.” In the second picture he 
holds in his hand a paper (Vote of Censure), while the devoted Mrs. Micawber (Liberal 
Majority), embracing him, 
exclaims :—‘‘ I never will do 
it! It’sof no use asking me! 
I never WILL desert Mr. Micaw- 
ber! !/” Twelve months later 
appeared a still more amusing 
cartoon by the same artist, in 
which Mrs. Gladstone is re- 
presented as ‘‘ The Political 
‘Mrs. Gummidge,’” sitting 
by the fire in Peggotty’s 
Boat, bemoaning her misfor- 
tunes; a pot of ‘* Russian 
Stew” simmers on the fire, 
while on the floor we may 
notice the old lady’s knitting 
(Egypt), ‘‘a nondescript 
piece of work—seemed to be 

a regular Egyptian labyrinth 

SS S f ~ li ‘ a 
SSS ; or complicated tangle, and 
SSS a very Penelope’s web for 
inconclusiveness and power 
of alternate weaving and un- 
weaving.” ‘“‘Cheer up, 
Grand Mawther!” cried Mr. 
Peggotty - Bull (Mr. Peg- 
gotty meant Grand Old Girl). 
Mrs. Gummidge-Gladstone is 
inconsolable, and presently 
— ‘i e replies in whining tones :— 
**THE POLITICAL TILLY SLOWBOY AND COBDEN’S BABY. om | ain’t what I could wish 
im ee —-_ eee ee 
has made me contrairy. I 
feel my troubles, and they make me contrairy. I make the House uncomfortable, 
I don’t wonder at it!!!” But the cream of the jest, however, is to be found in John 
Peggotty-Bull’s deeply sympathizing ‘‘ aside,” when, pointing to a portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield over the mantelpiece, he remarks, ‘‘ She’s been thinking of the old ’un!”’ 

At Christmas 1885, appeared a humorous political rendering of Dickens's Carol, 
with the title as follows :—‘‘ A Christmas Carol; being a few scattered staves from 
a familiar Composition, rearranged for performance, by a Distinguished Musical 
Amateur, during the Holiday Season at H—rw—rd—-n.” The illustrations, drawn by 
Mr. Harry Furniss in imitation of the originals by Leech, represent Mr. Gladstone as 
Scrooge, Lord Beaconsfield (Bendizzy) as Marley’s Ghost, and Mr. Punch as Bob 
Cratchit ; and the text bears upon Mr. Gladstone’s political career. In January 1887, 
and March 1888, Mr. Gladstone again figures as Dickens characters. In the first of 
these cartoons, entitled ‘‘ Is the old Min Friendly ?”’ we find him portrayed as little 
Nell’s grandfather, before whom is seated Mr. Chamberlain as Dick Swiveller, while 
Sir W. Harcourt poses as Fred Trent; the whole design being an adaptation of 
** Phiz’s” drawing in Zhe Old Curiosity Shop. ‘‘ But what,” said Mr. Swiveller with a 
sigh, ‘‘ what is the odds so long as the bonds of Union are tightened by mutual 
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understanding, and the wing of party friendship never moults a feather! What is 
the odds so long as kindred spirits are brought together by means of a modus vivendi, 
and the present moment is the most dissentient of our existence!” In the second 
cartoon that memorable scene in Martin Chusslewit is again reproduced—Mrs. Gamp 
and Betsey Prig taking tea together ; these ‘‘ Best of Friends” being represented on 
this occasion by Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Gladstone respectively. The Parliament- 
ary Report records that Mr. Smith ‘trusted that he would have the assistance 
of the Hon. and Right Hon. Gentleman opposite ;” and Mr. Gladstone ‘‘ hoped 
that Her Majesty’s Government would meet what he had said in a corresponding and 
reciprocal spirit.” This harmonious relationship between the rival parties suggested 
to Mr. Tenniel the subject of = ~ eos 

the cartoon, to which the fol- Sss—~w/ \y & SS 
lowing words are appended : 
‘* Mrs.Gamp (Smith): ‘ I will 
now propoge a Toast. My 
present Pardner, the Opposi- 
tion.’ Mrs. Prig (Gladstone) : 
‘Which, altering the name 
to the Government, I drink 
with love and tenderness.’ ” (SS 

On June 28,1884, we have 
a ** Pickwickian Scene inthe ss 
Upper House ” ; Lord Rose- 
bery as the Fat Boy becomes | 
very wide awake, and startles * 
the Elderly Maiden Aunt , 43 
(House of Lords) by saying, * | 
‘*T wants to make your flesh 
creep,” while handing hera _& 
Bill (stuck on the point of an . jf 
umbrella) announcing the ; 
proposed appointment of a } 
Select Committee to promote 3 
Efficiency in the House of 
Lords. Twelve months later ~ 
Mr. Furniss depicted Sir \,=y 
William Harcourt as Peck- ‘' 2g 
sniff, & propos of a speech at | “ey 
St. James’s Hall; and in ~ 
April 1889, the same minister 
appears as Mrs. Harcourt 
Gamp, who, while enjoying a 
cup of tea in the privacy of 
her apartment, exclaims, ‘Mr. Dombey was in a difficulty. He would have liked to give him (the boy) some 
66 Parnellijm and Crimes! cxplanntinn involv ing yee —— clecelating. motiam, currency, Spneeatin ¢ Comeney 

- . paper, bullion, rates of exchange, value of precious metals in the market, and so forth. 
It’s all Rubbidge he Again, Cartoon by Joun Leecn, published Aug. 28, 1847. 
in the following year, we 
find him as Uncle Pumblechook, ‘‘ his favourite character, on Monday night, June 4th,” 
at the House of Commons. 

Of course Lord Randolph Churchill does not escape ridicule at the hands of Mr. 
Punch. In February 1886, he is introduced to us as ‘‘ The Modern Tappertit ; or, a 
’ Prentice hand at Paddington ”—being ‘‘ fragments from a ‘ no Popery ’ novel adapted 
from Dickens to the present day.”” He is holding forth from the summit of a powder 
barrel, as an aspirant ‘‘ to a distinguished state in great political events,” while John 
Bull thus addresses him: ‘*‘ Shut up, Simon Tappertit! You needn’t make any more 
of that confounded clatter. Your blows produce more row than anything else.” Nearly 
a year elapsed when the subject was continued under the title of ‘‘ Tappertit’s Revolt— 
Dickens adapted to circumstances”; with Lord Salisbury as Gabriel Varden, the 
Conservative Party as Mrs. Varden, and Zhe Standard as Miggs—an amusing 
reference to Lord Randolph’s suspected interest in the Radicals at H—w—rd—n or 
B—rm—ngh—m. 
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In December 1887, we find ‘‘ Dickens once again adapted to the season and the 
situation,” in a cartoon entitled ‘‘ The Chimes,” with Mr. Punch directing the ringers 
(Parliamentary leaders): ‘‘ Now then, my Lads! Ali together for once! Christmas 
Time, you know!!” 

Allusion has already been made to Mr. Tenniel’s adaptation of Cruikshank’s 
etching of Fagin and his pupils; it is interesting to note a similar rendering by 
Leech of the subject in 1846, when Louis Philippe excited popular indignation in this 
country in connection with what was known as ‘‘ The Spanish Marriage ”—the uniting 
in wedlock of his son, the Duc de Montpensier, with the younger daughter of 
Ferdinand of Spain. It was a mariage de convenance, brought about by the exercise of 

ee subtle tricks, and Punch as- 
7 sailed Louis by picturing 
him as ‘* The Royal Fagin 
of France.” In 1847, when 
the crisis had come, he is 
again represented as ‘‘ The 
Fagin of France after con- 
WSS demnation”—adapted from 
Cruikshank’s etching of 
Fagin in the ‘*‘ condemned ” 
cell. 

Of all Dickens’s charac- 
ters, the especial favourites 
of Punch seem to be Mrs. 
Gamp and Mrs. Harris. 
Note, in the illustration, 
the special significance 
attaching to the artist’s 
meaning in portraying Mrs. 
Harris as the back view of 
Mrs. Gamp. But these 
ladies are generally repre- 
sented by Punch as 
friendly newspapers, The 
Standard and The Morning 
Herald—a clever hit, as 
practically the latter was a 
myth, one paper being 
merely a reprint of the 
other. In 1846, the earliest 
of these pictorial ‘‘ skits ” 
is entitled ‘‘ Mrs. Harris’s 
, x Express,” where that obese 
‘4 SCENE FROM ‘THE HAUNTED MAN.’” person, wearing a huge 
“Tetrersy & Co, (Mr. JouN Butt). Johnny, my child, take care of her, for she's bonnet, bestrides a bulky 
pny eh ed —— on your early brow; take[care of her, or never look umbrella, in a witch-like 
Cartoon by JoHN LEECH, published Feb. 10, 1849. flight across the Channel— 

an allusion to the fuss 
made by Zhe Standard about her one Continental express ; then, a fortnight later, 
we have ‘Mrs. Gamp | Morning Herald| after her ‘Epigrams.’” She, an invalid, 
consults Dr. Punch respecting her health, and is informed that the cause of her feeling 
weak, languid, and irritable was in consequence of something being wrong with her 
circulation! Of course the old lady becomes indignant with Dr. Punch, and in the 
following week we have a fanciful sketch by Leech, showing her closeted with a 
red-nosed poet, who writes verses at her dictation, for the purpose of annihilating her 
enemy. In November 1852, she is represented as ‘‘ taking the little ‘ Party ’ she looks 
after back to school’’—the ‘‘ little Party” being Disraeli, and the ‘‘ school” the 
House of Commons. Four years later Punch addresses a political letter to the 
‘* venerable”? Mrs. Gamp, and in the volume for 1857 are four verses entitled ‘‘ Mrs. 
Gamp’s Farewell to Mrs. Harris,”—in reference to a change in the relationship exist- 
ing between the two papers. In May 1862, Mrs. Harris is a struggling newsvendor, 
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crying ‘‘ Standard! Standard! Only a Penny! Please support an old ‘ooman, dear 
Gents!” addressing Lord Derby and Disraeli, the former saying to his companion, 
‘* For goodness’ sake give her a Penny, and tell the old Goose we don't want her 
cackle. People will think she belongs to us—just opposite the Club too!’ Mr. 
Tenniel’s cartoon for July 16, 1864, entitled ‘‘ The Fight at St. Stephen’s Academy,” 
is an amusing pictorial allusion to the Parliamentary contest between Gladstone and 
Disraeli, here shown as schoolboys after a pugilistic encounter. Mrs. Gamp, address- 
ing the vanquished Dizzy, uses these remarkable words: ‘‘ Never mind, my dear! 
You done yer werry best to win; which that Master Gladsting is such a huncommon 
strong boy!” 

Space will not permit 
further allusion to the 
numerous verses published 
from time to time in the 
pages of Punch, purporting 
to be written by Sairey 
Gamp and Betsey Prig (and 
addressed to Mr. Glad- 
stone, Disraeli, Lord R. 
Churchill, and others), in 
the vernacular of those 
notorious midwives. I will 
pass at once to _ other 
familiar Dickens characters § 
and scenes that have found 
a place in the favourite 
comic journal. Our old 
friend Mr. Pickwick, 
whose portrait has on 
several occasions been 
drawn therein by Mr. Mil- 
liken, plays a prominent < 
part, as well as his faithful 
valet, Sam Weller, and the 
pages of Punch are bright- 
ened here and there by a 
series of cleverly written 
papers entitled ‘* Holiday 
Haunts,” by Jingle Junior 
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on the Jaunt, in which are | 
concisely described ail the _— ——— 
peculiar features of the most ‘“FAGIN'S POLITICAL SCHOOL.” 


H » . “Now, mark this; because these are things which you may not have heard in any 
popular sea-side resorts. oom which has been made in the city of Edinburgh. (Laughter and cheers.) I had— 


86 are if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase—to educate our party. It is a large pany, and 
In December 18 ? there requires its attention to be called to questions of this kind with s»me pressure. I had 


is an improved version of to prepare the mind of Parliament and the country on this question of Reform.”"—Mr. 
Disraeli’s Speech at the Edinbur,xh Banquet. 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s remark- Cartoon by Joun TENMNIEL, published Nov. 9, 1867. 
able ‘‘ Ode to an Expiring 
Frog,” which, changing the final word to ‘‘ Fog,” commences thus :— 
“I CAN view thee, panting, lying 
In asphyxia, without sighing, 
I unmoved can see thee flying 
From this bog 
Expiring Fog!” 
Two Oliver Twist characters, Bumble and Bill Sikes, have also been honoured with 
a place in Punch, the former typifying the misuse of the power exercised over the poor 
and helpless by those placed in authority over them,—that is to say, the empire of 
Beadledom ; and Mr. Sikes representing the predatory classes. From Mr. Dick, 
(David Copperfield) we have a letter on his favourite subject, King Charles’s Head, 
having reference to a-picture in last year’s Academy; and genial Captain Cuttle is 
immortalized in an ‘‘ Ode to Big Ben,” when the great bell of Westminster was placed 
in position :— 
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‘THE POLITICAL ‘MRS. GUMMIDGF.’” 
“Mfrs. GumMiIpGe-GLapstone. I ain't what I could wish myself to be. 
has made me contrairy, I feel my troubles, and they make me contrairy. 
House uncomfortable. _I don't wonder at it!!! a 
**|}OHN PEGGOTTY-BULL (deeply sympathising—aside 
*un!"—David Copperfield. 
Cartoon by J. TENNIEL, published May 2, 1835 


My troubles 
1 make the 


She's been thinking of the old 
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‘Wilt thou, O giant Caftain 
Cuttle / 

When hourly ‘making a note 
on’t,’ rouse the subtle 

Barnacles to a sense of ‘ how 
to do it?’ 

Or, if you can’t, to a dread of 
how they’ll rue it ?”’ &c., &c. 
The one occasion when 

Dickens contributed to the 

pages of Punch happened 
during the editorship of 
Mark Lemon, whose widow 
kindly allowed me to ex- 
amine the original manu- 
script preserved in a scrap- 
book containing other valu- 
able autographs. The lines 
relate to ‘‘ Dreadful hard- 
ships endured by the ship- 
wrecked crew of the London, 
chiefly for want of water,” 
their object being to draw 


attention to the scanda- 
lous condition of the 
suburban water supply. 


The volumes of Punch have 
been examined by myself 
and others in the hope of dis- 
covering this contribution 
in print, but in vain. The 
mystery has, I venture to 
believe, been solved by one 
competent to form a correct 
opinion, and the explanation 
is that about the time the 
manuscript was written 
(1849),several pictorial allu- 
sions to foul water in subur- 


ban London appeared in Punch, which bear directly upon the subject of Dickens’s 
protest, and it is surmised that the editor, on the receipt of Dickens’s contribution, 


considered that greater prominence would be given 
to the matter to which they referred by means of a 
cartoon than by a few lines of text. Hence we find 
the rebuke enforced by the pencil of the artist 
instead of the mere literary lashing which Dickens 
intended to inflict upon that particular public griev- 
ance. 

The number of Punch dated May 28, 1859, has 
especial interest, because on the back cover is printed 
an explanation of the cause of the rupture that had 
just taken place between the novelist and the pub- 
lishers of Punch. It relates to that most regrettable 
act of Dickens’s life, an act which excited great public 
comment at the time—the separation from his wife. 
Punch could not but look with marked disfavour upon 
this lamentable circumstance, hence the discontinuance 
of a friendship that had lasted for many years. Not- 
withstanding this, Punch bore no malice, for he, in 
common with other great and generously-minded 
natures, is ever ready to recognize genius and true 
merit wheresoever existing, and rejoices to honour the 





**MR. GL-DST-NE AS 
Published March 18, 1882. 
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memory of the illustrious dead. Dickens expired on June 9, 1870; and the memorial 
verses recording the sad event are as kindly appreciative of departed genius as 
anything of this nature that ever appeared in the pages of our humorous, caustic, 
and sympathetic contemporary. 


[Note.—The writer begs to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. W. R. Hughes, City Treasurer of Bir- 
mingham, for the privilege of free access to his extensive Dickens collection. To Messrs. Bradbury and 
Agnew the publishers of the Z. /. AZ. are equally obliged {for their kindness and courtesy in permitting the use 
of the Funch woodcuts which illustrate the article. ] 





‘* BENDIZZY'S GHOST.” 
Drawing by H. Furniss, published Dec. 26, 1885. 
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OLD LANDMARKS. 


ik By DEWEY BATES. 





With Illustrations by the Writer. 


a 
COTTAGES AND COTTAGERS. 


S the Derby favourite is to the gipsy’s donkey so is the modern to the 
ancient cottage, in point of picturesqueness. The latter, like the 
ingeniously wrought-iron of some Quintin Matsys, is full of endless 
variety—every line and angle a petrified thought. The former is a 
bit of casting of cold and spiritless repetition. It would be idle to 
assert that all of this delightful quaintness in the old cottage was 
intentional ; the old thatched roof was certainly never designed 
with those delicate differences of colour and that intense variety 
of outline; the frame-work of door and windows, the uncertain chimneys, were 
surely never meant to wander so far from the perpendicular, to the especial delight 
of the amateur artist, who, ever jealous of the freedom of his pencil, can let it 
roam at will and unbridled about the wavering contours. No, to the passage of years, 
the ever-recurring seasons, the snows, the rains, the winds, the frosts, much of this 
must be attributed. These have made the old structure a part and parcel, as it were, 
of the earth on which it stands. It seems to have grown into and with its surround- 
ings, and become as much a part of them as the very rocks and trees themselves. 

But cycles of time would fail to do as much for its modern prototype. An earth- 
quake shock itself would still leave the ruins cold and unmoving. 

There are but few who could be found to doubt the superior attractions of the old- 
fashioned cottage. There are indeed some such passionless, mathematical intellects, 
to whom the gnarled and crooked trunks of an orchard are a source of pain; but 
these, fortunately, are in a great minority, and this decadence of humble architecture 
could hardly be accounted for on the ground of a prevailing lack of taste for the 
irregularities indispensable to the picturesque. The modern villa builder, it is true, 
quite perplexes with his unexpected angles, his unlooked-for recesses and projecting 
gables, but there is a want of spontaneity and inspiration in his work which becomes 
doubly manifest when he erects a more economical structure. He is satisfied then 
with a simplicity which is sublimely hideous. 

Every lover of English landscape, unrivalled as it is for its peaceful, homelike 
beauty, must have noticed with a feeling akin to horror the cropping up of those 
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AT THE WELL, 


unsightly, unsympathetic monstrosities, flaunting their shamefaced ugliness—great 
cankerous excrescences, from whom their modest unsophisticated predecessor retires 
as from a plague spot, and hides under its garlands of honeysuckle and rose. And he 
has thought with a shudder of the possible future when thatched roof or moss- 
covered tile should give place to the trim and unbending slate, the diagonally leaded 
window-panes be supplanted by the chess-board innovation, every crooked line made 
straight, with never a mystery to puzzle him and never asurprise. And his fears will not 
be groundless, for even picturesqueness in these days seems to have become a luxury. 

It may, indeed, be safely asserted that English scenery without the quaintness of 
its cottages would be deprived of quite one-half its charm, and it would be painful to 
dwell upon the consequences of the substitution of the modern atrocity. 

In these days of Preservation and Protection Acts the cottage par excellence calls 
for some one to champion its cause. Its influence as a thing of beauty is subtle but 
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powerful, and who can estimate the refining tendency of the pleasant memories which, 
in after years, will be called up by those who have known it as a home: 

It would be impossible to describe all the different styles of cottage architecture, 
but the gencral features suggest whimsical irregularity and a disregard of symmetry 
truly delightful. Side by side are to be seen the one-story structure of flint with its 
overhanging fringe of thatch, broken here and there by the quaint dormer windows ; 
the larger one of mottled brick, with the great oak beams visible like a skeleton frame- 
work, the overhanging upper story with its peaked gable ; the cottage of the Tudor 
period rich in ornamentation—all with a freedom of line which would suggest that 
the architect had moulded his work as a sculptor does his clay, taking off a piece 
here, adding something there, suddenly remembering he had forgotten a window, and 
placing it in some out of the way corner—the only available space left. 

The chimney is at all times an important feature, forming frequently the nucleus, 
as it were, around which the rest of the structure is grouped, and differing in this 
respect from many of the cottages in the north of Holland, where the smoke escapes 
as best it can through the open door or windows. In this case however the fuel is 
peat, and it is burnt on a large iron plate near the centre of the room, the draught 








A SHEPHERD’S COTTAGE. 


being supplied by a passage under the floor to the air without. But that which con- 
stitutes the crowning feature of the English cottage is its situation and surroundings, 
half hid as it usually is in the shadow of great trees, and embowered in a wild pro- 
fusion of flowers, from the clambering rose and fragrant honeysuckle which cling to 
its walls, to the beautiful and endless variety of bloom which guards its approach. 
Picture then such a cottage, situated on the top of an orchard-crowned hill. At the 
garden gate a view into another county over the foreground tree-tops, with just one 
spiral smoke wreath winding gracefully from above them, while beyond, the mottled 
hillsides, with their tiny hay-ricks and toy-like habitations, are darkened ever and anon 
by the passing shadows. There is no sound save the hum of insect, or the softened 
tinkle of the sheep-bell. The long garden with its profusion of vegetables and flowers 
is half over-shadowed by a great cherry tree, glowing with its ruddy fruit, and beneath 
and through its branches is visible the long low dwelling, with its time-stained tiles, 
its three half-opened windows and door, in which the streaming sunlight illumines the 
home-like comforts within. On every side are concealing walls of vari-tinted foliage. 
The door opens boldly into the kitchen, living-room, drawing-room, and _ reception- 
room all combined, its floor paved with great brick tiles partially covered with carpet- 
rugs. The chairs, the table, the couch are unpretentious but comfortable. The 
sideboard is cheerful with its array of blue and white ware. Prints, photographs, 
and almanacks decorate the walls. The two bed-rooms, neat and clean, their little 
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diamond window-panes half-concealed by the cool and prettily-draped curtains, the 
ledges brilliant with the scarlet geranium and fragrant musk. The doors opening into 
the store-room and scullery are sufficiently destitute of paint to please a Ruskin. And 
all this is to be had, barring the furniture, of course, at a rental of one half-crown a 
week ! 

Picture this with a contented mind and a sympathetic companion, and it becomes 
truly a_ realized 
Arcadia. And it is 
no imaginary crea- 
tion. Such cot- 
tages are to be 
found even within 
fifteen or twenty 
miles of London, 
in all their primi- 
tive rural beauty, 
at terms varying 
from two to three 
shillings a week. 
And looking with- 
out the door of 
such a one on the 
beauty and fresh- 
ness around, one 
cannot help think- 
ing of the foulness 
and misery so 
closely packed in 
all those dreary 
courts and lanes 
in the great city. 

In the matter 
of internal decora- 
tion, the cottager 
does not always 
give evidence of 
the same amount 
of taste as in his 
floral adornments 
without. The 
walls are  fre- 
quently covered 
with religious 
prints in colours 
of never - fading 
brilliancy, where 
Cain, in burning 
vermilion, is about 
to slay his brother 
in richest purple, 
and the prophets 
with unpronounce- WATER CARRIERS. 
able names preach 
in the arid desert of golden hue to a rainbow-tinted assemblage of unbelievers. 
Here perhaps is a silhouette of a face in a rusty black frame, or some hair deftly 
woven into a willow weeping over a tomb. 

On the mantel-piece is the inevitable canary or a bit of fruit, under a glass case, 
with a hundred other little nicknacks in china, the accumulation of years, and which, 
with never a thought concerning them, are and have been, time out of mind, taken 
down regularly once a week and dusted. On the table pyramidal heaps of books, 
Bibles, and Sunday-school prizes. The side-board offers an array of queer jugs, plates, 
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and other table-ware, but it is a rare thing now to find a Hogarth or a Reynolds, or 
any valuable china, in these humble abodes. Where the collector has not been— 
there, there is nothing to collect. The chairs are often the most interesting articles 
of furniture. Of the-Chippendale pattern they offer a great improvement upon the so 








AT THE COTTAGE DOOR, 


universal Windsor. The clock with the long oscillating weights, without which no 
cottage interior is complete, is usually found in one corner, accentuating the pervading 
stillness with.its drowsy tick. 4 

To know what the cottagers find to think about during their long solitary hours of 
labour would be interesting. After the day’s toil is over and they meet at the village 
ale-house, they will sit silently puffing theit pipes and sipping their beer, apparently 
lost in the most abstract thought. As a result of this meditation is evolved, perhaps, 
the laconic observation, ‘*’Ul be rain down ’fore mornin’.” Another long break before 
the reply is framed : ‘‘ They turnips be a wanting on it bad.” And all is again as still 
as before. In this perhaps the moistest country on the face of the globe, and where the 
sun shines less proportionately, the farmer’s thirst for water seems insatiable. You 
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have but to mention the prospect of rain, although the leaves are scarcely dry from the 
previous storm, and he will give the never-yarying reply, ‘‘It ‘ul do a deal o’ good, 
sur.” The good done by the sunshine seems not to impress him half so much. 

As a rule the cottager is not of a wandering disposition. His early years of 
idleness are few. There is always some work he can do, even as a child. He grows 
up as his father did before him, woos his future ‘‘ missus” in the same mute fashion, 
settles down in his 
little cottage home, 
where for excite- 
ment he lives upon 
the recollections of 
the never-to-be- 
forgotten wonders 
of the great Capi- 
tal, where he felt 
as if he were being 
suffocated, and was 
only too glad to get 
away from the be- 
wildering  confu- 
sion of the busy 
thoroughfares, 
back to the sim- 
plicity and quietude 
of his country 
home. 

If, as sometimes 
happens, he should 
long for a_ wider 
field of action than 
that offered by his 
little village, he 
may don Her Ma- 
jesty’s scarlet, and 
while the novelty 
lasts, swagger 
about, patronizing- 
ly, among his for- 
mer companions, 
and when called 
away, leave many , . 
a bruised female 
heart behind. As A COTTAGE INTERIOR. 
for the girls, their 
great ambition seems to be to go out to service as soon as they have had the neces- 
sary schooling required by law, as this, perhaps, offers greater facilities for accom- 
plishing the one idea of their lives—marriage. As to the dress of the cottagers, 
with regard to its picturesqueness the same remarks are applicable as those which 
have been made concerning their dwellings, but more particularly with the women 
than with the men. Intercourse with the towns has levelled the distinctions which 
once existed between town and country, between citizen and peasant. The smock- 
frock with its intricate embroidery is becoming rarer every day, and will doubtless soon 
become as much a curiosity as the quaint old cottage of the past. But these, after 
all, are but superficial changes, and the cottager of to-day presents the same pecu- 
liarities of temperament, the same touches of nature which make him kin with those 
who have preceded him. 
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Il. 
ALONG THE HEDGEROWS. 


Tue hedgerow (an institution of some two hundred years’ standing) seems to be 
one of the few instances where man has meddled with nature and not spoilt it. It 
serves as an ever-varying frame-work to the landscape, whether in spring, when 
covered with the snowy whiteness of the may, clad in the sober green of summer, 
aglow with the gorgeous tints of autumn, or dyed in the soft purple hues of winter. 
There is always, too, a sense of companionship in a hedge, a feeling of humanity, for 
it is an indubitable evidence of man’s presence, however lonely the way may be, and 
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BY THE POND. 





certain it is, that to it southern English landscape owes much of its peaceful and 
homelike character. 

There is a savage grandeur in an American forest, among the stately, solemn stems 
of the melancholy hemlock, with all about an impenetrable tanglewood, losing itself 
in the gloom of the woody perspective, where scarce the sunlight of a summer’s noon 
can penetrate the leafy canopy ; where to the tense ear the thrum of the woodpecker 
becomes the dull thud of an axe, or the wild scream of the catbird breaks the awful 
silence like a cry of distress ; where some wild mountain stream fighting its way sea- 
ward over an inextricable confusion of huge boulders and fallen trees sings, as it goes, 
its youthful tenor note, to change hereafter with age to the resonant bass of the sea; 
where strange and brilliant flowers sparkle like gems in the rank luxuriant foliage, 
and where the humming-bird flashes for an instant his rainbow tints in a glint of sun- 
light and is lost in the gloom ; where one listens to Aear the stillness, and seeks in vain 
for the signs of man. There is a majesty, too, in an Alpine pass, where the great 
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peaks raise their hoary, solemn heads against the stcel-blue sky, with here, perhaps, 
just one warmed into rosy life by the first gleams of a rising sun, whilst the snow- 
wreathed valleys are lost in purple gloom, with never a flight of bird or sound to break 
the eternal silence. There is a terrible impressiveness in the empty vastness of mid- 
ocean’s blue expanse, with its cruel circumference of entombing waters. 

These are, as it were, the tragedies of nature, but who that has experienced them 
has not longed for the humbler, more prosaic, sensations called forth by the peaceful 
quietude of a grass-grown lane, or the gentle beauty of some village-dotted hill and 
dale, skirted or mapped out with the ever-varying forms and lines of the hedgerows, 
which, as a means of marking out or dividing the land, harmonize so much better 
with the general landscape than the cold, unsympathetic stone wall, or, even worse, 
wooden fence, besides affording the feathered tribe tolerably safe concealment. In 
fact, considered from a botanical or natural history point of view, volumes might be 
written descriptive of the flowers and grasses which succeed each other with the 





THE SPOILS OF THE HEDGE, 


seasons along the hedgerows, of the birds which there make their homes, and of the 
legendary history connected with them. It is said, for instance, that the wren never 
flies over a hedge but always through it, and to account for this, the story goes, that 
Jupiter offered a prize to the bird that should fly nearest the sun. The little wren, 
nothing daunted, started bravely off with the rest, but soon found his little wings 
aweary, and seeing the great eagle near by, as it were contemptuously swooping 
majestically sunwards, he took refuge upon his back. When at last the leviathan of 
the air himself became unable to go higher, the wren, now rested, rose still higher 
and claimed the prize. Detected in his deception he is still expiating his offence. 

But it is neither from a historical, botanical, nor natural history standpoint that the 
hedgerow is here being considered, but rather in the light of a background to pictures 
or incidents of human interest, such as are continually revealing themselves in aimless 
rambles along the quiet lane or skirting footpath. 

Then there are all the pictures of child life connected with hedges; some future 
adventurer, commencing his youthful career, exploring a hedge for the coveted prize 
of a nest of eggs or young birds. Who but can remember with what trembling ex- 
citement he peered in among the dark shade, and with what joy he beheld the hungry 
little fledglings, with perhaps just a slight twinge of remorse at the cries of the parent 








MAKING A DAISY CHAIN, 


birds hovering above. Or later on in hare-and-hounds, when he landed among the 
briars or in the ditch in trying to leap some lofty hedge in the exciting chase. Then 
there are the picturesque groups of children culling the flowers or returning with great 
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boughs of the beautiful may, or, heedless of bruise and scratch, merrily vying with 
each other in their search after the ripe berry. 
But it is the 


gipsy and tramp jf 5 


. ar oxct ————— RE. - - —_ 


who form the most 
picturesque fea- 
tures in some 
secluded hedge- 
bound field or 
lane. There is, 
indeed, almost an 
enviable charm 
about a gipsy en- 
campment, nestled 
under the shelter- 
ing foliage, with 
the nomads, 
young and old, 
grouped around 
the fire, over 
which, in a great 
pot, the evening 
meal is brewing, 
the faces lit up by 


the flickering 
light, whilst the 
fitful shadows 


move across the 
low arched tents 
and leafy back- 
ground. How 
well they seem to 
know these quiet, 
secluded nooks— 
these grass-grown 
lanes, as may be 
seen by the re- 
mains of their 
camp fires. 

To the tramp, too, the hedge is a boon, 
for he finds even its scant shelter more 
congenial than the parish’s substitute, and 
many is the homeless and friendless old man 
or woman, by whose fault it would be hard 
to tell, who wanders about the country, 
sleeping thus nightly @ /a delle étoile. What 
more dreary picture than, when the leaden 
skies are dripping with wet, and every leaf 
and every blade of grass is glistening with 
watery pearls, and the path is full of reflect- 
ing pools, to see these poor unfortunates 
trying to kindle a flame in the wet twigs to 
cook their meal. 

As a contrast to this melancholy picture, 
that of a warm summer’s noon suggestS ‘‘poOES MY MOTHER WANT ME? YES! 
itself, when the fields are quivering with 
heat, when scarce a leaf trembles in its place; the sheep, inclosed in the hurdles, 
are panting with the warmth of their fleecy coats, the hedge alone offers a genial 
shade, where, amidst the marguerites and marsh mallows, the field labourers are 
having their noonday meal, to which the tin drinking-can is not the least welcome 
adjunct. In the winter when little else is to be done in the way of farming, the 
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hedges are trimmed and mended, and many is the painter who has looked on with 
sadness at the old, gauntleted farm-hand, armed with his bill-hook, transforming 
the confused but beautiful tangle of green and bronzed briar and purple thorn into 

painful, geometrical regularity. Mayhap, however, by way of compensation, he may 
see a picture in the hedger and his children returning with their spoils in the fading 
light of the winter’s day, with just a gleam of light to relieve the sullen sky behind them, 

The Englishman dearly loves his hedge, 
for even behind his little cottage fence, or 
more imposing iron structure, he must 
have a green wall of hawthorn, or box, or 
laurel. It is peculiarly English, and but 
little seen in other countries, where its 
place is taken by the stone wall or 
wooden fence, and one feels inclined to 
ask with the little tramp, ‘‘ What do 
those poor people do who have no nice 
hedges ?” 

Then, too, the hedge is full of charac- 
ter: thus there is the prim and puritanic 
hedge, the stately and aristocratic one, 
the gnarled and rugged rustic, and the ill- 
kept, broken, and badly-patched hedge. 
The last, like poverty, is the most pic- 
turesque, all overgrown as it is with strag- 
gling brambles, with here and there a 
moss-covered stake to protect a gap 
through which is a glimpse of the country 
beyond, forming a _ picturesque back- 
ground to some primrose-girl resting on 
her way Londonwards. 

But where the hedge is seen to per- 
fection is in some forgotten grass-grown 
lane, which seems to start, like many men’s 
lives, with brilliant intentions of being a 
high road and ends up a tangled and over- 
grown foot-path. Here the many hedge- 
flowers grow in wild luxuriance, to be culled 
by some little straggler to make a daisy- 
chain ; here in the spring the air is laden 
with the delicious fragrance of the white 
may ; here the cuckoo makes his home, and 
the shy nightingale sings his beautiful song; 
here the gipsy or tramp betakes himself for 
. shelter from the sun or rain, where, undis- 
THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. turbed, he may set up his encampment or 
cook his frugal meal. 

What multitudinous memories and associations crowd about such quiet nooks ! 

*Twas here the birds’-nesting feats of our youth were performed. Here we used 
to go a-maying or black-berrying. Here, with what was afterwards to become Mrs. U., 
we used to walk in the darkness and feared nought, where nothing could induce 
Mrs. U. to go now. There, just over that bit of hedge you will remember years after, 
when you come back from New Zealand, you caught the last glimpse of Jennie Maria’s 
hand as she waved you a last good-bye, just as you, walking backwards, stumbled and 
fell into a bed of thistles. The memory is rather a prickly one, for Jennie Maria, 
unable to bear your loss, was soon after obliged to marry your rival. Here you have 
scattered to the winds the downy balls of dandelion seed, with the words, ‘‘ Does my 
mother want me? Yes! No! Yes! No!” 

One Sunday a strangely antiquated pony-chaise, with an ill-proportioned steed, 
drove slowly up such a secluded lane some miles to the south of London. It was 
evidently a grand occasion for the occupants of the vehicle, for the pale, wan 
faces of the children were aglow with excitement and animation, and unchecked, 
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they could now give full vent to their shouts of delight at their anticipations of 
the romps they would have in the long grass, the wild flowers they would gather, 
the games they would have, and, not least of all, the spread of sandwiches and cake, 
and the bread and jam for tea. The mother, a model of the true partner and 
sharer of her husband’s joys and sorrows, had that sad and slightly careworn ex- 
pression resulting from a continuous struggle with illness or adversity, whilst 
the pale face of the father, who was driving, was like a reflection of the sallow 
pages of the ledgers and day-books he daily pored over. Had he been seen that 
morning at home carefully coaxing the stubborn nap of his old silk hat with the 
sleeve of his white-seamed coat, he would hardly have been thought capable of any- 
thing but the commonplace. 

Arrived at a retired nook, where the great hawthorn hedge, redolent with 
bloom, casts a grateful shadow over the grassy lane, the party alight, the horse is 
unharnessed and allowed to roam at will, and the usual picnic preparations are made. 
But before the children are permitted to run there evidently seems some solemn 
duty to be performed, for the father produces from the chaise a great cage full of 
a variety of birds—larks, thrushes, starlings, robins—and followed by the family 
he limps, for he is lame, up a little hill to where the road skirts a bit of rolling 
down. Here the cage door is opened and presently one of the birds hops to the 
edge, gives a look round as of doubt, and a flutter to its wings as of uncertainty of 
their action, and with a chirrupy ‘‘ thank you,” flies off to Liberty, followed by another 
and another till the cage is empty. 

The little group is a strange one—standing there in the sunlight against the hedge- 
bank, their eyes all fixed upon the cage till its former occupants have all flown. Then 
with a sense of duty performed, the father takes up the cage and the children are 
allowed to roam at will. 

That lover of the liberty which the necessities of his life have denied him, has 
bought these birds with what he and his children, no doubt, could save, and has 
brought them down here to set them free. Poor and unknown, satisfied with his con- 
sciousness of right, he limps back down the hill accompanied by his wife. On the 
way down he stops suddenly, places his hand to his ear, for he is very deaf. ‘‘ What 
was that, dear?” he asks his wife. ‘‘ Why, it’s a nightingale ; the first time I’ve been 
able to hear one for many a long year,” he added, standing there like one entranced 
at being able to catch, even but faintly, the lovely notes of that famous songster. He 
had his reward. 

Such a variety of plants and shrubs are adapted for hedge-making that almost any 
soil, even wet and boggy, is suitable. The species most generally employed are the 
hawthorn, crab, holly, blackthorn, beech, maple, broom, willow, yew, box, elder, 
arbor-vitz, furze, and sweet briar. From these, selections may be made for all situa- 
tions, whether sheltered or exposed, and also for either purposes of ornament, as in 
gardens, or as effectual fences against cattle. The most ordinary species employed is 
the quickset or hawthorn which lines nearly every roadside. This is made almost 
impenetrable by driving stakes in the bank between the roots, and entwining the lower 
shoots of the plant about them. The work of trimming the hedges is generally done 
in the winter, when the weather will not permit of other work being done on the farm, 
and the hedger is entitled to the cuttings and disused stakes. In defence of the far- 
mer’s proclivities for cutting his hedges and maiming his trees, it must be said that not 
only do they take up a great deal of room, but they exhaust the soil on either side to 
such an extent that he is obliged to keep them continually cut back. 

The hedge has not escaped the hands of the statistician, and it has been calculated 
that by the judicious training of the existing agricultural hedges alone, there would 
result in the aggregate an addition in England and Wales of 490,000 acres of land fit 
for cultivation ; an extent of country rather larger than the county of Berks. 

And by going still further, enlarging the fields, removing one-third of the unneces- 
sary fences, it is said there would be a gain of one acre in sixty, and by reducing to 
one-half their present size there would be a total gain in the countries mentioned of 
1,000,000 acres. But until the problem is solved of making the land at present under 
cultivation more remunerative, the lover of the picturesque and straggling hedge need 
have no fear of its curtailment ; its profusion of foliage will still afford a home for 
the birds, the fragrance of its bloom will still scent the air, the tramp will still resort 
to its friendly shelter, its brambles will punish as of yore those who pluck their fruit, 
and in the gloom of its twilight shadow, lovers will yet breathe their vows. 
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THE WITCH OF PRAGUE.! 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNESSY. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


@INORNA was left alone with the Wanderer. His attitude did not 
change, his eyes did not open, as she stood before him. Still he 
wore the look which had at first attracted Keyork Arabian’s attention 
and which had amazed Unorna herself. It was the expression that. 
had come into his face in the old cemetery when in his sleep she had 
spoken to him of love. 

‘*He is dreaming of her,” Unorna said to herself again, as she 
turned sadly away. 

But since Keyork had been with her a doubt had assailed her which painfully dis- 
turbed her thoughts, so that her brow contracted with anxiety and from time to time 
she drew a quick hard breath. Keyork had taken it for granted that the Wanderer’s 
sleep was not natural. 

She tried to recall what had happened shortly before dawn but it was no wonder 
that her memory served her ill and refused to bring back distinctly the words she had 
spoken. Her whole being was unsettled and shaken, so that she found it hard to 
recognize herself. The stormy hours through which she had lived since yesterday 
had left their trace; the lack of rest, instead of producing physical exhaustion, had 
brought about an excessive mental weariness, and it was not easy for her now to find all 
the connecting links between her actions. Then, above all else, there was the great 
revulsion that had swept over her after her last and greatest plan of evil had failed, 
causing in her such a change as could hardly have seemed natural or even possible to 
a calm person watching her inmost thoughts. 

And yet such sudden changes take place daily in the world of crime and passion. 
In one uncalled-for confession, of which it is hard to trace the smallest reasonable cause, 
the intricate wickednesses of a lifetime are revealed and repented ; in the mysterious im- 
pulse of a moment the murderer turns back and delivers himself to justice ; under an 
influence for which there is often no accounting, the woman who has sinned securely 
through long years lays bare her guilt and throws herself upon the mercy of the man 
whom she has so skilfully and consistently deceived. We know the fact. The reason 
we cannot know. Perhaps, to natures not wholly bad, sin is a poison of which the 
moral organization can only bear a certain fixed amount, great or small, before 
rejecting it altogether and with loathing. We do not know. We speak of the 
workings of conscience, not understanding what we mean. It is like that subtle some- 
thing which we call electricity ; we can play with it, command it, lead it, neutralize it 
and die of it, make light and heat with it, or language and sound, kill with it and 
cure with it, while absolutely ignorant of its nature. We are no nearer to a definition 
of it than the Greek who rubbed a bit of amber and lifted with it a tiny straw, and from 
1 Copyright 1890, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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amber, Elektron called the something electricity. Are we even as near as that to a 
definition of the human conscience ? 

The change that had come over Unorna, whether it was to be lasting or not, was 
profound. The circumstances under which it took place are plain enough. The 
reasons must be left to themselves—it remains only to tell the consequences which 
thereon followed. 

The first.of these was a hatred of that extraordinary power with which nature had 
endowed her, which brought with it a determination never again to make use of it for 
any evil purpose, and, if possible, never even for good. 

But as though her unhappy fate were for ever fighting against her good impulses, 
that power of hers had exerted itself unconsciously, since her resolution had been 
formed. Keyork Arabian’s words, and his evident though unspoken disbelief in her 
denial, showed that he at least was convinced of the fact that the Wanderer was not 
sleeping a natural sleep. Unorna tried to recall what she had done and said, but all 
was vague and indistinct. Of one thing she was sure. She had not laid her hand 
upon his forehead, and she had not intentionally done any of those things which she 
had always believed necessary for producing the results of hypnotism. She had not 
willed him to do anything, she thought and she felt sure that she had pronounced no 
words of the nature of acommand. Step by step she tried to reconstruct for her comfort 
a detailed recollection of what had passed, but every effort in that direction was fruitless. 
Like many men far wiser than herself, she believed in the mechanics of hypnotic 
science, in the touches, in the passes, in the fixed look, in the will to fascinate. More 
than once Keyork Arabian had scoffed at what he called her superstitions, and had 
maintained that all the varying phenomena of hypnotism, all the witchcraft of the 
darker ages, all the visions undoubtedly shown to wondering eyes by medizval sor- 
cerers, were traceable to moral influence, and to no other cause. Unorna could not 
accept his reasoning. For her there was a deeper and yet a more material mystery in 
it, as in her own life, a mystery which she cherished as an inheritance, which impressed 
her with a sense of her own strange destiny and of the gulf which separated her from 
other women. She could not detach herself from the idea that the supernatural played 
a part in all her doings, and she clung to the use of gestures and passes and words in 
the exercise of her art, in which she fancied a hidden and secret meaning to exist. 
Certain things had especially impressed her. The not uncommon answer of hypnotics 
to the question concerning their identity, ‘‘ | am the image in your eyes,” is undoubt- 
edly elicited by the fact that their extraordinarily acute and, perhaps, magnifying 
vision, perceives the image of themselves in the eyes of the operator with abnormal 
distinctness, and, not impossibly, of a size quite incompatible with the dimensions of 
the pupil. To Unorna the answer meant something more. It suggested the actual 
presence of the person she was influencing, in her own brain, and whenever she was 
undertaking anything especially difficult, she endeavoured to obtain the reply relating 
to the image as soon as possible. 

In the present case, she was sure that she had done none of the things which she 
considered necessary to produce a definite result. She was totally unconscious of 
having impressed upon the sleeper any suggestion of her will. Whatever she had said, 
she had addressed the words to herself without any intention that they should be heard 
and understood. 

These reflections comforted her as she paced the marble floor, and yet Keyork’s 
remark rang in her ears and disturbed her. She knew how vast his experience was 
and how much he could tell by a single glance at a human face. He had been familiar 
with every phase of hypnotism long before she had known him, and might reasonably 
be supposed to know by inspection whether the sleep were natural or not. That a 
person hypnotized may appear to sleep as naturally as one not under the influence is 
certain, but the condition of rest is also very often different, to a practised eye, from that 
of ordinary slumber. There isa fixity in the expression of the face, and in the attitude of 
the body, which cannot continue under ordinary circumstances. He had perhaps 
noticed both signs in the Wanderer. 

She went back to his side and looked at him intently. She had scarcely dared to 
do so before, and she felt that she might have been mistaken. The light, too, had 
changed, for it was broad day, though the lamps were still burning. Yet, even now, 
she could not tell. Her judgment of what she saw was disturbed by many intertwin- 
ing thoughts. 
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At least, he was happy. Whatever she had done, if she had done anything, it had not 
hurt him. There was no possibility of misinterpreting the sleeping man’s expression. 

She wished that he would wake, though she knew how the smile would fade, how 
the features would grow cold and indifferent, and how the grey eyes she loved would 
open with a look of annoyance at seeing her before him. It was like a vision of 
happiness in a house of sorrow to see him lying there, so happy in his sleep, so loving, 
so peaceful. She could make it all to last, too, if she would, and she realized that 
with a sudden pang. The woman of whom he dreamed, whom he had loved so faithfully 
and sought so long was very near him. A word from Unorna and Beatrice could 
come and find him as he lay asleep, and herself open the dear eyes. 

Was that sacrifice to be asked of her before she was taken away to the expiation 
of her sins? Fate could not be so very cruel—and yet the mere idea was an added 
suffering. The longer she looked at him the more the possibility grew and tortured her. 

After all, it was almost certain that they would meet now, and at the meeting she 
felt sure that all his memory would return. Why should she do anything, why should 
she raise her hand, to bring them to each other? It wastoo much to ask. Wasit not 
enough that both were free, and both in the same city together, and that she had vowed 
neither to hurt nor hinder them? If it was their destiny to be joined together it would 
so happen surely in the natural course ; if not, was it her part to join them? The 
punishment of her sins, whatever it should be, she could bear ; but this thing she could 
not do. 

She passed her hand across her eyes as though to drive it away, and her thoughts 
came back to the point from which they had started. The suspense became unbearable 
when she realized that she did not know in what condition the Wanderer would wake, 
nor whether, if left to nature, he would wake at all. She could not endure it any 
longer. She touched his sleeve, lightly at first, and then more heavily. She moved 
his arm. It was passive in her hand and lay where she placed it. Yet she would not 
believe that she had made him sleep. She drew back and looked at him. Then her 
anxiety overcame her. 

**Wake!” she cried, aloud. ‘‘ For God’s sake, wake! I cannot bear it!” 

His eyes opened at the sound of her voice, naturally and quietly. Then they grew 
wide and deep and fixed themselves in a great wonder of many seconds. Then Unorna 
saw no more. 

Strong arms lifted her suddenly from her feet and pressed her fiercely and carried 
her, and she hid her face. A voice she knew sounded, as she had never heard it sound, 
nor hoped to hear it. 

‘** Beatrice !” it cried, and nothing more. 

In the presence of that strength, in the ringing of that cry, Unorna was helpless. 
She had no power of thought left in her, as she felt herself borne along, body and soul, 
in the rush of a passion more masterful than her own. 

Then she was on her feet again, but his arms were round her still, and hers, whether 
she would or not, were clasped about his neck. Dreams, truth, faith kept or broken, 
hell and Heaven itself were swept away, all wrecked together in the tide of love. 
And through it all his voice was in her ear. 

‘* Love, love, atlast! From all the years, you have come back—at last—at last!” 

Broken and almost void of sense the words came then, through the storm of his 
kisses and the tempest of her tears. She could no more resist him nor draw herself 
away than the frail ship, wind-driven through crashing waves, can turn and face the 
blast ; no more than the long dry grass can turn and quench the roaring flame ; no more 
than the drooping willow bough can dam the torrent and force it backwards up the 
steep mountain side. 

In those short, false moments, Unorna knew what happiness could mean. Torn 
from herself, lifted high above the misery and the darkness of her real life, it was all 
true to her. There was no other Beatrice but herself, no other woman whom he had 
ever loved. Anenchantment greater than her own was upon her and held her in bonds 
she could neither bend nor break. 

She was sitting in her own chair now and he was kneeling before her, holding her 
hands and looking up to her. For him the world held nothing else. For him her hair 
was black as night ; for him the unlike eyes were dark and fathomless ; for him the heavy 
marble hand was light, responsive, delicate ; for him her face was the face of Beatrice, 
as he had last seen it long ago. The years had passed, indeed, and he had sought her 
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through many lands, but she had come back to him the same, in the glory of her youth, 
in the strength of her love, in the divinity of her dark beauty, his always, through it all, 
his now—for ever. 

For a long time he did not speak. The words rose to his lips and failed of utter- 
ance, as the first mist of early morning is drawn heavenwards to vanish in the rising 
sun. The long-drawn breath could have made no sound of sweeter meaning than the 
unspoken speech that rose in the deep gray eyes. Nature’s grand organ, touched by 
hands divine, can yield no chord more moving than a lover’s sigh. 

Words came at last, as after the welcome shower in summer’s heat the song of 
birds rings through the woods, and out across the fields, upon the clear, earth-scented 
air—words fresh from their long rest within his heart, unused in years of loneliness 
but unforgotten and familiar still—untarnished jewels from the inmost depths ; rich 





‘* THESE REFLECTIONS COMFORTED HER AS SHE PACED THE MARBLE FLOOR.” 


treasures from the storehouse of a deathless faith; diamonds of truth, rubies of 
passion, pearls of devotion, studding the golden links of the chain of love. 

‘* At last—at last—at last! Life of my life, the day is come that is not day with- 
out you, and now it will always be day for us two—day without end and sun for ever! 
And yet, I have seen you always in my night, just as I see you now. As I hold your 
dear hands, I have held them—day by day and year by year—and I have smoothed 
that black hair of yours that I love, and kissed those dark eyes of yours many and 
many a thousand times. It has been so long, love, so very long! But I knew it 
would come some day. I knew I should find you, for you have been always with me, 
dear—always and everywhere. The world is all full of you, for I have wandered through 
it all and taken you with me and made every place yours with the thought of you, and 
the love of you and the worship of you. For me, there is not an ocean nor a sea nor 
a river, nor rock nor island nor broad continent of earth, that has not known Beatrice 
and loved her name. Heart of my heart, soul of my soul—the nights and the days 
without you, the lands and the oceans where you were not, the endlessness of this little 
world that hid you somewhere, the littleness of the whole universe without you—how 
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can you ever know what it has been to me? And so it is gone at last—gone asa 
dream of sickness in the morning of health ; gone as the blackness of storm-clouds in 
the sweep of the clear west wind ; gone as the shadow of evil before the face of an 
angel of light! And I know it all. I see it all in your eyes. You knew I was true, 
and you knew I sought you, and would find you at last—and you have waited—and 
there has been no other, not the thought of another, not the passing image of another 
between us. For I know there has not been that and I should have known it any- 
where in all these years, the chill of it would have found me, the sharpness of it would 
have been in my heart—no matter where, no matter how far—yet say it, say it once— 
say that you have loved me, too——”’ 

‘*God knows how I have loved you—how I love you now!” Unorna said in a low, 
unsteady voice. 

The light that had been in his face grew brighter still as she spoke, while she 
looked at him, wondering, her head thrown back against the high chair, her eyelids 
wet and drooping, her lips still parted, her hand in his. Small wonder if he had loved 
her for herself, she was so beautiful. Small wonder it would have been if she had 
taken Beatrice’s place in his heart during those weeks of close and daily converse. 
But that first great love had left no fertile ground in which to plant another seed, no 
warmth of kindness under which the tender shoot might grow to strength, no room 
beneath its heaven for other branches than its own. Alone it had stood in majesty as 
a lordly tree, straight, tall, and ever green, on a silent mountain top. Alone it had 
borne the burden of grief’s heavy snows; unbent, for all its loneliness, it had stood 
against the raging tempest; and green still, in all its giant strength of stem and 
branch, in all its kingly robe of unwithered foliage, unscathed, unshaken, it yet stood. 
Neither storm nor lightning, wind nor rain, sun nor snow had prevailed against it to 
dry it up and cast it down that another might grow in its place. 

Yet this love was not for her to whom he spoke, and she knew it as she answered 
him, though she answered truly, from the fulness of her heart. She had cast an 
enchantment over him unwittingly, and she was taken in the toils of her own magic 
even as she had sworn that she would never again put forth her powers. She shuddered 
as she realized it all. In afew short moments she had felt his kisses, and heard his 
words, and been clasped to his heart, as she had many a time madly hoped __ But in 
those moments, too, she had known the truth of her woman’s instinct when it had told 
her that love must be for herself and for her own sake, or not be love at all. 

The falseness, the fathomless untruth of it, would have been bad enough alone. 
But the truth that was so strong made it horrible. Had she but inspired in him a 
burning love for herself, however much against his will, it would have been very 
different. She would have heard her name from his lips, she would have known that 
all, however false, however artificial, was for herself, while it might last. To know 
that it was real, and not for her, was intolerable. To see this love of his break out at 
last—this other love which she had dreaded, against which she had fought, which she 
had met with a jealousy as strong as itself, and struggled with and buried under an 
imposed forgetfulness—to feel its great waves surging around her and beating up 
against her heart, was more than she could bear. Her face grew whiter and her hands 
were cold. She dreaded each moment lest he should call her Beatrice again, and say 
that her fair hair was black and that he loved those deep dark eyes of hers. 

There had been one moment of happiness, in that first kiss, in the first pressure of 
those strong arms. Then night descended. The hands that held her had not been yet 
unclasped, the kiss was not cold upon her cheek, the first great cry of his love had 
hardly died away in a softened echo, and her punishment was upon her. His words 
were lashes, his touch poison, his eyes avenging fires. As in nature’s great alchemy 
the diamond and the blackened coal are one, as nature with the same elements pours 
life and death from the same vial with the same hand, so now the love which would 
have been life to Unorna was made worse than death because it was not for her. 

Yet the disguise was terribly perfect. The unconscious spell had done its work 
thoroughly. He took her for Beatrice, and her voice for Beatrice’s there in the broad 
light, in the familiar place where he had so often talked with her for hours and known 
her for Unorna. But a few paces away was the very spot where she had fallen at his 
feet last night and wept and abused herself before him. There was the carpet on which 
Israel Kafka had lain throughout the long hours while they had watched together. 
Upon that table at her side a book lay which they had read together but two days ago. 
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In her own chair she sat, Unorna still, unchanged, unaltered save for him. She 
doubted her own senses as she heard him speak, and ever and again the name of 
Beatrice rang in her ears. He looked at her hands, and knew them ; at her black dress, 
and knew it for her own, and yet he poured out the eloquence of his love-—kneeling, 
then standing, then sitting at her side, drawing her head to his shoulder and smoothing 
her fair hair—so black to him—with a gentle hand. She was passive through it all, 
as yet. There seemed to be no other way. He paused sometimes, then spoke again. 
Perhaps, in the dream that possessed him, he heard her speak. Possibly, he was 
unconscious of her silence, borne along by the torrent of his own long pent-up speech. 
She could not tell, she did not care to know. Of one thing alone she thought, of how 
to escape from it all and be alone. 

She feared to move, still more to rise, not knowing what he would do. As he was 
now, she could not tell what effect her words would have if she spoke. It might be 
but a passing state after all. What would the awakening be ? Would his forgetfulness 
of Beatrice and his coldness to herself return with the subsidence of his passion? Far 
better that than to see him and hear him as he was now. 

And yet there were moments now and then when he pronounced no name, when 
he recalled no memory of the past, when there was only the tenderness of love itself 
in his words, and then, as she listened, she could almost think it was for her. It was 
bitter joy, unreal and fantastic, but it was a relief. Had she loved him less, such a 
conflict between sense and senses would have been impossible even in imagination. 
But she loved him greatly and the deep desire to be loved in turn was in her still, 
shaming her better thoughts, but sometimes ruling her in spite of herself and of the pain 
she suffered with each word self-applied. All the vast contradictions, all the measureless 
inconsistency, all the enormous selfishness of which human hearts are capable, had met 
in hers as in a battle-ground, fighting each other, rending what they found of herself 
amongst them, sometimes uniting to throw their whole weight together against the 
deep-rooted passion, sometimes taking side with it to drive out every other rival. 

lt was shameful, base, despicable, and she knew it. A moment ago she had longed 
to tear herself away, to silence him, to stop her ears, anything not to hear those words 
that cut like whips and stung like scorpions. And now again she was listening for 
the next, eagerly, breathlessly, drunk with their sound and revelling almost in the un- 
reality of the happiness they brought. More and more she despised herself as the 
intervals between one pang of suffering and the next grew longer, and the illusion 
deeper and more like reality. 

After all, it was he, and no other. It was the man she loved who was pouring out 
his own love into her ears, and smoothing her hair and pressing the hand he held. 
Had he not said it once, and more than once? What matter where, what matter how, 
provided that he loved? She had received the fulfilment of her wish. He loved her 
now. Under another name, in a vision, with another face and another voice, yet, 
still, she was herself. 

As in a storm the thunder-claps come crashing through the air, deafening and 
appalling at first, then rolling swiftly into a far distance, fainter and fainter, till all is 
still and only the plash of the fast-falling rain is heard, so, as she listened, the tempest 
of her pain was passing away. Easier and easier it became to hear herself called 
Beatrice, easier and easier it grew to take that other’s place, to accept the kiss, the 
touch, the word, the pressure of the hand that were all another’s due, and given to 
herself only for the mask she wore in his dream. 

And the tide of the great temptation rose, and fell a little, and rose higher again 
each time, till it washed the fragile feet of the last good thought that lingered, taking 
refuge on the highest point above the waves. On and on it came, receding and 
coming back, higher and higher, surer and surer. Had she drawn back in time it 
would have been soeasy. Had she turned and fled when the first moment of senseless 
joy was over, when she could still feel all the shame, and blush for all the abasement, 
it would have been over now, and she would have been safe. But she had learned to 
look upon the advancing water, and the sound of it had no more terror for her. It 
was very high now. Presently it would climb higher and close above her head. 

There were long intervals of silence now. The first rush of his speech had spent 
itself, for he had told her much and she had heard it all, even through the mists of her 
changing moods. And now that he was silent she longed to hear him speak again. 
She could never weary of that voice. It had been music to her in the days when it had 
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been full of cold indifference—now each vibration roused high harmonies in her heart, 
each note was a full chord, and all the chords made but one great progression. She 
longed to hear it all again, wondering greatly how it could never have been not good 
to hear. 

Then with the greater temptation came the less, enclosed within it, suddenly re- 
vealed to her. There was but one thing she hated init all. That was the name. 
Would he not give her another—her own perhaps? She trembled as she thought of 
speaking. Would she still have Beatrice’s voice? Might not her own break down the 
spell and destroy all at once? Yet she had spoken once before. She had told him 
that she loved him and he had not been undeceived. 

‘* Beloved—” she said at last, lingering on the single word and then hesitating. 

He looked into her face as he drew her to him, with happy eyes. She might speak, 
then, for he would hear tones not hers. 

‘** Beloved, I am tired of my name. Will you call me by another?” She spoke 
very softly. 

‘*By another name?” he exclaimed, surprised, but smiling at what seemed a 
strange caprice. 

“Yes. Itis asad name to me. It reminds me of many things—of a time that is 
better forgotten since it is gone. Will you do it for me? It will make it seem as 
though that time had never been.” 

** And yet I love your own name,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ It is so much—or has 
been so much in all these years, when I had nothing but your name to love.” 

** Will you not do it? It is all I ask.” 

** Indeed I will, if you would rather have it so. Do you think there is anything 
that I would not do if you asked it of me?” 

They were almost the words she had spoken to him that night when they were 
watching together by Israel Kafka’s side. She recognized them and a strange thrill of 
triumph ran through her. What matterhow? What matter where? The old reckless 
questions came to her mind again. If he loved her, and if he would but call her 
Unorna, what could it matter, indeed? Was she not herself? She smiled uncon- 
sciously. 

‘**T see it pleases you,” he said tenderly. ‘‘ Let it be as you wish. What name 
will you choose for your dear self?” 

She hesitated. She could not tell how far he might remember what was past. 
And yet, if he had remembered he would have seen where he was in the long time that 
had passed since his awakening. ; 

‘* Did you ever—in your long travels—hear the name Unorna ?” she asked with a 
smile and a little hesitation. 

**Unorna? No. I cannot remember. It is a Bohemian word—it means ‘she of 
February.’ It has a pretty sound—half familiar to me. I wonder where I have 
heard it.” 

**Call me Unorna, then. It will remind us that you found me in February.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AFTER carefully locking and bolting the door of the sacristy Sister Paul turned to 
Beatrice. She had set down her lamp upon the broad, polished shelf which ran all 
round the place, forming the top of a continuous series of cupboards, as in most sac- 
risties, used for the vestments of the church. At the back of these high presses rose 
half way to the spring of the vault. 

The nun seemed a little nervous and her voice quavered oddly as she spoke. If 
she had tried to take up her lamp her hand would have shaken. In the moment of 
danger she had been brave and determined, but now that all was over her enfeebled 
strength felt the reaction from the strain. She turned to Beatrice and met her flashing 
black eyes. The young girl’s delicate nostrils quivered and her lips curled fiercely. 

‘*You are angry, my dear child,” said Sister Paul. ‘‘ So am I, and it seems tome 
that our anger is just enough. ‘Be angry and sin not.’ I think we can apply that to 
ourselves.” 

‘*Who is that woman?” Beatrice asked. She was certainly angry, as the nun 
had said, but she felt by no means sure that she could resist the temptation of sinning 
if it presented itself as the possibility of tearing Unorna to pieces. 
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‘* She was once with us,” the nun answered. ‘‘I knew her when she was a mere 
girl—and I loved her then, in spite of her strange ways. But she haschanged. They 
call her a Witch—and indeed I think it is the only name for her.” 

‘* 1 do not believe in witches,” said Beatrice, a little scornfully. ‘‘ But whatever she 
is, She is bad. I do not know what it was that she wanted me to do in the church, upon 
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‘¢< THINK WELL, MY DAUGHTER. I HAVE NO RIGHT TO ANY CONFESSION FROM YOU.’” 


the altar there—it was something horrible. Thank God you came in time! What 
could it have been, I wonder ?”’ 

Sister Paul shook her head sorrowfully, but said nothing. She knew nomore than 
Beatrice of Unorna’s intention, but she believed in the existence of a Black Art, full 
of sacrilegious practices, and credited Unorna vaguely with the worst designs which 
she could think of, though in her goodness she was not able to imagine anything much 
worse than the saying of a Pater Noster backwards in a consecrated place. But she 
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preferred to say nothing, lest she should judge Unorna unjustly. After all, she did 
not know. What she had seen had seemed bad enough and strange enough, but 
apart from the fact that Beatrice had been found upon the altar, where she certainly 
had no business to be, and that Unorna had acted like a guilty woman, there was 
little to lay hold of in the way of fact. 

** My child,” she said at last, ‘‘ until we know more of the truth, and have better 
advice than we can give each other, let us not speak of it to any one of the sisters. 
In the morning I will tell all I have seen in confession, and then I shall get advice. 
Perhaps you should do the same. I know nothing of what happened before you left 
yourroom. Perhaps you have something to reproach yourself with. It is not for me to 
ask. Think it over.” 

‘*T will tell you the whole truth,” Beatrice answered, resting her elbow upon the 
polished shelf and supporting her head in her hand, while she looked earnestly into 
Sister Paul’s faded eyes. 

‘** Think well, my daughter. I have no right to any confessionfrom you. If there 
is anything ig 

‘* Sister Paul—you are a woman, and I must have awoman’s help. I have learned 
something to-night which will change my whole life. _No—do not be afraid—I have 
done nothing wrong. At least, I hope not. While my father lived, | submitted. I 
hoped, but I gave no sign. I did not even write, as I once might have done. I have 
often wished that I had—was that wrong ?” 

‘** But you have told me nothing, dear child. Howcan I answer you?” The nun 
was perplexed. 

‘True. I will tell you. Sister Paul—I am five-and-twenty years old, I am a 
grown woman, and this is no mere girl’s love story. Seven years ago—I was only 
eighteen then—I was with my father as I have been ever since. My mother had not 
been dead long then—perhaps that is the reason why I seemed to be everything to my 
father. But they had not been happy together, and I had loved her best. We were 
travelling—no matter where—and then I met the man I have loved. He was not of 
our country—that is, of my father’s. He was of the same people as my mother. 
Well—I loved him. How dearly you must guess, and try to understand. I could 
not tell you that. Noone could. It began gradually, for he was often with us in 
those days. My father liked him for his wit, his learning, though he was young ; for 
his strength and manliness—for a hundred reasons which were nothing tome. I would 
have loved him had he been a cripple, poor, ignorant, despised, instead of being what 
he was—the grandest, noblest man God ever made. For I did not love him for his 
face, nor for his courtly ways, nor for such gifts as other men might have, but for him- 
self and for his heart—do you understand ?” 

‘* For his goodness,” said Sister Paul, nodding in approval. ‘‘I understand.” 

‘* No,” Beatrice answered, halfimpatiently. ‘*‘ Not for his goodness either. Many 
men are good, and so was he—he must have been, of course. No matter. I loved 
him. Thatisenough. He loved me, too. And one day we were alone, in the broad 
spring sun, upona terrace. There were lemon trees there—I can seethe place. Then 
we told each other that we loved—but neither of us could find the words—they must 
be somewhere, those strong beautiful words that could tell how we loved. We told 
each other a 

** Without your father’s consent?” asked the nun, almost severely. 

Beatrice’s eyes flashed. ‘‘Is a woman’s heart a dog that must follow at heel ? ” she 
asked fiercely. ‘‘We loved. That was enough. My father had the power, but not 
the heart, to come between us. We told him, then, for we were not cowards. We 
told him boldly that it must be. He wasa thoughtful man, who spoke little. Hesaid 
that we must part at once, before we loved each other better—and that we should soon 
forget. We looked at each other, the man I lovedandI. We knew that we should love 
better yet, parted or together, though we could not tell how that could be. But we knew 
also that such love as there was between us was enough. My father gave no reasons, but 
I knew that he hated the name of my mother’s nation. Of course we met again. I 
remember that I could cry in those days. My father had not learned to part us then. 
Perhaps he was not quite sure himself, at all events the parting did not come so 
soon. We told him that we would wait, for ever if it must be. He may have been 
touched, though little touched him at the best. Then, one day, suddenly and without 
warning, he took me away to another city. And what of him? I asked. He told me 
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that there was an evil fever in the city and that it had seized him—the man I loved. 
‘He is free to follow us if he pleases,’ said my father. But he never came. Then fol- 
lowed a journey, and another, and another, until I knew that my father was travelling 
to avoid him. When I saw that I grew silent, and never spoke his name again. 
Farther and farther, longer and longer, to the ends of the earthe We saw many 
people, many asked for my hand. Sometimes I heard of him, from men who had seen 
him lately. I waited patiently, for I knew that he was on our track, and sometimes I 
felt that he was near.” 

Beatrice paused. 

‘* It is a strange story,” said Sister Paul, who had rarely heard a tale of love. 

‘*The strange thing is this,” Beatrice answered. ‘‘ That woman—what is her 
name? Unorna? She loves him, and she knows where he is.” 

‘* Unorna?” repeated the nun in bewilderment. 

‘*Yes. She met me after Contpline to-night. I could not but speak to her, and then 
I was deceived. I cannot tell whether she knew what I am to him, but she deceived 
me utterly. She told me a strange story of her own life. I was lonely. In all these 
years I have never spoken of what has filled me. I cannot tell how it was. I began 
to speak, and then I forgot that she was there, and told all.” 

‘* She made you tell her, by her secret arts,” said Sister Paul in a low voice. 

‘* No—I was lonely and I believed that she was good, and I felt that I must speak. 
Then—lI cannot think how I could have been so mad—but I thought that we should 
never meet again, and I showed her a likeness of him. She turned on me. _ I shall 
not forget her face. I heard her say that she knew him and loved him too. When I 
awoke I was lying on the altar. That is all I know.” 

‘*Her evil arts, her evil arts,” repeated the nun, shaking her head. ‘‘ Come, my 
dear child, let us see if all is in order there, upon the altar. If these things are to be 
known they must be told in the right quarter. The sacristan must not see that any 
one has been in the church.” 

Sister Paul took up the lamp, but Beatrice laid a hand upon her arm. 

‘* You must help me to find him,” she said firmly. ‘‘ He is not far away.” 

Her companion looked at her in astonishment. 

‘* Help you to find him?” she stammered. ‘‘ But I cannot—I do not know—I am 
afraid it is not right—an affair of love g 

‘** An affair of life, Sister Paul, and of death too, perhaps. This woman lives in 
Prague. She is rich and must be well known % 

‘* Well known, indeed. Too well known—the Witch, they call her.” 

‘Then there are those who know her. Tell me the name of one person only—it is 
impossible that you should not remember some one who is acquainted with her, who 
has talked with you of her—perhaps one of the ladies who have been here in retreat.” 

The nun was silent for a moment, gathering her recollections. 

‘* There is one, at least, who knows her,” she said at length. ‘‘A great lady here 
—it is said that she, too, meddles with forbidden practices and that Unorna has often 
been with her—that together they have called up the spirits of the dead with strange 
rappings and writings. She knows her, I am sure, for I have talked with her and she 
says it is all natural, and that there is a learned man with them sometimes, who explains 
how all such things may happen in the course of nature—a man— let me see—he has 
a godless name, too, half heathen and half Christian, and no one knows his country 
—let me see, let me see—it is George, I think, but not as we call it, not Jirgi, nor 
Jegor—no— it sounds harder—Ke—Keyrgi—no, Keyork—Keyork Aribi e 

‘* Keyork Arabian !” exclaimed Beatrice. ‘‘ Is he here?” 

‘* You know him ?” Sister Paul looked almost suspiciously at the young girl. 

‘Indeed Ido. He was with us in Egypt once. He showed us wonderful things 
among the tombs. A strange little man, who knew everything, but very amusing.” 

‘*1 do not know. But that is his name. He lives in Prague.” 

‘* How can I find him? I must see him at once—he will help me.” 

The nun shook her head in disapproval. 

‘*]T should be sorry that you should talk with him,” she said. ‘I fear he is no 
better than Unorna, and perhaps worse.” 

** You need not fear,” Beatrice answered, with a scornful smile. ‘* lam not in the 
least afraid. Only tell me how I am to find him. He lives here, you say—is there no 
directory in the convent?” 
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**I believe the portress keeps such a book,” said Sister Paul still shaking her head 
uneasily. ‘‘ But you must wait until the morning, my dear child, if you will do this 
thing. Of the two, I should say that you would do better to write to the lady. Come, 
we must be going. It is very late.” 

She had taken the lamp again and was moving slowly towards the door. Beatrice 
had no choice but to submit. It was evident that nothing more could be done at pres- 
ent. The two women went back into the church, and going round the high altar began 
to examine everything carefully. The only trace of disorder they could discover was 
the fallen candlestick, so massive and strong that it was not even bent or injured. 
They climbed the short wooden steps, and uniting their strength, set it up again, 
carefully and in its place, restoring the thick candle to the socket. Though broken in 
the middle by the fall, the heavy wax supported itself easily enough. Then they got 
down again and Sister Paul took away the steps. For a few moments both women 
knelt down before the altar. 

They left the church by the nuns’ staircase, bolting the door behind them, and 
ascended to the corridors and reached Beatrice’s room. Unorna’s door was open, as 
the nun had left it, and the yellow light streamed upon the pavement. She went in and 
extinguished the lamp, and then came back to Beatrice. 

‘* Are you not afraid to be alone after what has happened ?” she asked. 

‘* Afraid? Of what? No, indeed.” Then she thanked her companion again and 
kissed Sister Paul’s waxen cheek. 

‘* Say a prayer, my daughter—and may all be well with you, now and ever!” said 
the good sister as she went away through the darkness. She needed no light in the 
familiar way to her cell. 

Beatrice searched among her numerous belongings and at last brought out a writing- 
case. Then she sat down to her table by the light of the lamp that had illuminated so 
many strange sights that night. 

She wrote the name of the convent clearly upon the paper, and then wrote a plain 
message in the fewest possible words. Something of her strong, devoted nature 
showed itself in her handwriting. 

‘** Beatrice Varanger begs that Keyork Arabian will meet her in the parlour of the 
convent as soon after receiving this as possible. The matter is very important.” 

She had reasons of her own for believing that Keyork had not forgotten her in the 
five years or more since they had been in Egypt together. Apart from the fact that 
his memory had always been surprisingly good, he had at that time professed the most 
unbounded admiration for her, and she remembered with a smile his quaint devotion, 
his fantastic courtesy, and his gnome-like attempts at grace. 

She folded the note, to wait for the address which she could not ascertain until the 
morning. She could do nothing more. It was nearly two o’clock and there was evi- 
dently nothing to be done but to sleep. 

As she laid her head upon her pillow a few minutes later she was amazed at her 
own calm. Strong natures, in great tests, often surprise themselves far more than 
they surprise others. Others see the results, always simpler in proportion as they are 
greater. But the actors themselves alone know how hard the great and simple can 
seem. , 

Beatrice’s calmness was not only of the outward kind at the present moment. She 
felt that she was alone in the world, and that she had taken her life into her own hands. 
Fate had lent her the clue of her happiness at last and she would hold it firmly to the 
end. It would be time enough then to open the floodgates. It would have been 
unlike her to dwell long upon the thought of Unorna or to give way to any passionate 
outbreak of hatred. Why should Unorna not lovehim? The whole world loved him, 
and small wonder. She feared no rival. 

But he was near her now. Her heart leaped as she realized how very near he might 
well be, then sank again to its calm beating. He had been near her a score of times 
in the last years, and yet they had not met. But she had not been free, then, as she 
was now. There was more hope than before, but she would not delude herself with any 
belief in a certainty. 

So thinking, and so saying to s.erself, she fell asleep, and slept soundly without 
dreaming as most people do who are young and strong, and who are clear-headed and 
active when they are awake. 

It was late when she opened her eyes, and the broad cold light filled the room. 
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She lost no time in thinking over the events of the night, for everything was fresh in 
her memory. Half dressed, she wrapped about her a cloak that came down to her feet, 
and throwing a black veil over her hair she went down to the portress’s lodge. In five 
minutes she had found Keyork’s address and had despatched one of the convent gar- 
deners with the note. Then she leisurely returned to her room and set about completing 
her toilet. She naturally supposed that an hour or two must elapse before she received 
an answer, certainly before Keyork appeared in person, a fact which showed that she 
had forgotten something of the man’s characteristics. 

Twenty minutes had scarcely passed, and she had not finished dressing, when Sister 
Paul entered the room, evidently in a state of considerable anxiety. As has been seen, 
it chanced to be her turn to superintend the guest’s quarters at that time, and the 
portress had of course informed her immediately of Keyork’s coming, in order that she 
might tell Beatrice. 

** He is there !”’ she said, as she came in. 








‘**NO, THE OTHER WAY—IT IS IN THE GLASS—so.” 


Beatrice was standing before the little mirror that hung upon the wall, trying, under 
no small difficulties, to arrange her hair. She turned her head quickly. 

‘Who is there? Keyork Arabian?” 

Sister Paul nodded, glad that she was not obliged to pronounce the name that had 
for her such an unChristian sound. 

‘* Where is he? I did not think he could come so soon. Oh, Sister Paul, do help 
me with my hair! I cannot make it stay.” 

‘* He is in the parlour, down stairs,” answered the nun, coming to her assistance. 
‘* Indeed, child, I do not see how I can help you.” She touched the black coils ineffect- 
ually. ‘*There! Is that better?” she asked in a timid way. ‘‘I do not know how 
to do it——” 

‘*No, no!” Beatrice exclaimed. ‘‘ Hold that end—so—now turn it that way—no, 
the other way—it is in the glass—so—now keep it there while I put in a pin—no, no 
—in the same place, but the other way—oh, Sister Paul! Did you never do your 
hair when you were a girl?” 

‘* That was so long ago,” answered the nun meekly. ‘‘ Let me try again.” 

The result was passably satisfactory at last, and assuredly not wanting in the ele- 
ment of novelty. 
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*« Are you not afraid to go alone?” asked Sister Paul with evident preoccupation, 
as Beatrice put a few more touches to her toilet. 

But the young girl only laughed and made the more haste. Sister Paul walked 
with her to the head of the stairs, wishing that the rules would allow her to accompany 
Beatrice into the parlour. Then as the latter went down the nun stood at the top 
looking after her and audibly repeating prayers for her preservation. 

The convent parlour was a large, bare room, lighted by a high and grated window. 
Plain, straight, modern chairs were ranged against the wall at regular intervals. 
There was no table, but a square piece of green carpet lay upon the middle of the stone 
pavement. A richly ornamented glazed earthenware stove, in which a fire had just 
been lighted, occupied one corner, a remnant of former zsthetic taste and strangely 
out of place since the old carved furniture was gone. A crucifix of inferior workman- 
ship and realistically painted hung opposite the door. The place was reserved for the 
use of ladies in retreat and was situated outside the constantly closed door which shut 
off the cloistered part of the convent from the small portion accessible to outsiders. 

Keyork Arabian was standing in the middle of the parlour waiting for Beatrice. 
When she entered at last he made two steps forward, bowing profoundly, and then 
smiled in a deferential manner. 

‘* My dear lady,” he said, ‘‘I am here. I have lost no time. It so happened that I 
received your note just as I was leaving my carriage after a morning drive. I had no 
idea that you were in Bohemia.” 

‘*Thanks. It was good of you to come so soon.” 

She sat down upon one of the stiff chairs and motioned to him to follow her 
example. 

‘* And your dear father—how is he?” inquired Keyork with suave politeness, as 
he took his seat. 

‘* My father died a week ago,” said Beatrice gravely. 

Keyork’s face assumed all the expression of which it was capable. ‘‘I am deeply © 
grieved,” he said, moderating his huge voice to a soft and purring sub-bass. ‘‘ He 
was an old and valued friend.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Keyork, who knew many things, was well aware 
that a silent feud, of which he also knew the cause, had existed between father and 
daughter when he had last been with them, and he rightly judged from his knowledge 
of their obstinate characters that it had lasted to the end. He thought therefore that 
his expression of sympathy had been sufficient and could pass muster. 

‘* | asked you to come,” said Beatrice at last, ‘‘ because I wanted your help in a 
matter of importance to myself. 1 understand that you know a person who calls her- 
self Unorna, and who lives here.” 

Keyork’s bright blue eyes scrutinized her face. He wondered how much she 
knew. 

‘* Very well indeed,” he answered, as though not at all surprised. 

‘* You know something of her life, then. 1 suppose you see her very often, do you 
not?” 

‘* Daily, I can almost say.” 

‘* Have you any objection to answering one question about her ? ” 

‘* Twenty if you ask them, and if I know the answers,” said Keyork, wondering 
what form the question would take, and preparing to meet a surprise with indiffer- 
ence. 

‘* But will you answer me truly ?” 

‘* My dear lady, I pledge you my sacred word of honour,” Keyork answered with 
immense gravity, meeting her eyes and laying his hand upon his heart. 

‘* Does she love that man—or not?” Beatrice asked, suddenly showing him the 
little miniature of the Wanderer, which she had taken from its case and had hitherto 
concealed in her hand. 

She watched every line of his face for she knew something of him, and in reality 
put very little more faith in his word of honour than he did himself, which was not 
saying much. But she had counted upon surprising him, and she succeeded, to a 
certain extent. His answer did not come as glibly as he could have wished, though 
his plan was soon formed. 

‘Who is it! Ah, dearme! My old friend. We call him the Wanderer. Well, 
Unorna certainly knew him when he was here.” 
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‘* Then he is gone ?” 

‘* Indeed, I am not quite sure,” said Keyork, regaining all his self-possession. 
‘© Of course I can find out for you, if you wish to know. But as regards Unorna, I 
can tell you nothing. They were a good deal together at one time. I fancy he was 
consulting her. You have heard that she is a clairvoyant, I dare say.” 

He made the last remark quite carelessly, as though he attached no importance to 
the fact. 

‘* Then you do not know whether she loves him ?’ 

Keyork indulged himself with a little discreet laughter, deep and musical. 

‘* Love is such a very vague word,” he said presently. 

‘*Is it?” Beatrice asked, with some coldness. 


’ 














**WITH MANY SYMPATHETIC SMILES AND HALF-COMIC INCLINATIONS OF HIS SHORT, BROAD BODY, 
THE LITTLE MAN BOWED HIMSELF OUT,” 


‘‘To me, at least,” Keyork hastened to say, as though somewhat confused. 
‘*But, of course, I can know very little about it in myself, and nothing about it in 
others.” 

Not knowing how matters might turn out, he was willing to leave Beatrice with a 
suspicion of the truth, while denying all knowledge of it. 

‘© You know him yourself, of course,” Beatrice suggested. 

‘I have known him for years—oh, yes, for him, I can answer. He was not in the 
least in love.” 

‘I did not ask that question,” said Beatrice rather haughtily. ‘‘I knew he was 
not.” 

‘* Of course, of course. I beg your pardon!” 

Keyork was learning more from her than she from him. It was true that she took 
no trouble to conceal her interest in the Wanderer and his doings. 

‘* Are you sure that he has left the city?” Beatrice asked. 

‘‘No, I am not positive. I could not say with certainty.” 

‘* When did you see him last ?” 

‘‘ Within the week, I am quite sure,” Keyork answered with alacrity. 
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** Do you know where he was staying ?”’ 

‘* T have not the least idea,” the little man replied, without the slightest hesitation. 
‘* We met at first by chance in the Teyn Kirche, one afternoon—it was a Sunday, | 
remember, about a month ago.” 

‘¢ A month ago—on a Sunday,” Beatrice repeated thoughtfully. 

‘* Yes—I think it was New Year’s Day, too.” 

‘**Strange,” she said. ‘‘ I was in the church that very morning, with my maid. I 
had been ill for several days—I remember how cold it was. Strange—the same day.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Keyork, noting the words, but appearing to take no notice of them. 
‘*T was looking at Tycho Brahe’s monument. You know how it annoys me to forget 
anything—there was a word in the inscription which I could not recall. I turned round 
and saw him sitting just at the end of the pew nearest to the monument.” 

‘*The old red slab with a figure on it, by the last pillar?” Beatrice asked 
eagerly. 

‘* Exactly. I dare say you know the church very well. You remember that the 
pew runs very near to the monument so that there is hardly room to pass.’ 

‘*T know—yes.” 

She was thinking that it could hardly have been a mere accident which had led the 
Wanderer to take the very seat she had occupied on the morning of that day. He 
must have seen her during the Mass, but she could not imagine how he could have 
missed her. They had been very near then. And now, a whole month had passed, 
and Keyork Arabian professed not to know whether the Wanderer was still in the city 
or not. 

‘*Then you wish to be informed of our friend’s movements, as I understand it?” 
said Keyork going back to the main point. 

‘* Yes—what happened on that day?” Beatrice asked, for she wished to hear 
more. 

**Oh, onthat day? Yes. Well, nothing happened worth mentioning. We talked © 
a little and went out of the church and walked a little way together. I forget when 
we met next, but I have seen him at least a dozen times since then, I am sure.” 

Beatrice began to understand that Keyork had no intention of giving her any 
further information. She reflected that she had learned much in this interview. The 
Wanderer had been, and perhaps still was, in Prague. Unorna loved him and they 
had been frequently together. He had been in the Teyn Kirche on the day she had last 
been there herself, and in all probability he had seen her, since he had chosen the very 
seat in which she had sat. Further, she gathered that Keyork had some interest in 
not speaking more frankly. She gave up the idea of examining him any further. He 
was a man not easily surprised, and it was only by means of a surprise that he could 
be induced to betray even by a passing expression what he meant to conceal. Her 
means of attack were exhausted for the present. She determined at least to repeat 
her request clearly before dismissing him, in the hope that it might suit his plans to 
fulfil it, but without the least trust in his sincerity. 

** Will you be so kind as to make some inquiry, and let me know the result to- 
day ?” she asked. 

‘**T will do everything to give you an early answer,” said Keyork. ‘‘And I shall 
be the more anxious to obtain one without delay in order that I may have the very 
great pleasure of visiting you again. There is much that I would like to ask you, if 
you would allow me. For old friends, as I trust I may say that we are, you must 
admit that we have exchanged few—very few—confidences this morning. May I come 
again to-day ? It would be an immense privilege to talk of old times with you, of our 
friends in Egypt and of our many journeys. For you have no doubt travelled much 
since then. Your dear father,” he lowered his voice reverentially, ‘‘was a great 
traveller, as well as a very learned man. Ah, well, my dear lady—we must all make 
up our minds to undertake that great journey one of these days. But I pain you. * 
was very much attached to your dear father. Command all my service. I will com. 
again in the course of the day.” 

With many sympathetic smiles and half-comic inclinations of his short, broad body, 
the little man bowed himself out. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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RUSSIAN REFUGEES IN THE POOR JEws’ TEMPORARY SHELTER, LEMAN STREET. 


THE RUSSO-JEWISH IMMIGRANT. 


By REV. S. SINGER, 
Rabbi of New West End Synagogue, London. 


With Illustrations by ELLEN GERTRUDE COHEN. 


ACES, like families, have their poor relations, who have a habit of turning up at 
inconvenient times and at awkward places. The presumption is that for the 
difference that separates him from his betters the poor relation is somehow always to 
blame. He has let his opportunities slip. His education is defective. His manners 
are objectionable. He is either too obsequious or too self-assertive. To have met him 
once is to have the fear continually before one’s mind of meeting him again. Such are 
the sentiments which the poor relation ordinarily inspires. 

Now, whatever be the faults of the Jews as a race, no one who knows them, how- 
ever cursorily, will assert that they manifest any disposition to discard or to abandon 
to their fate those luckless members of their house whose chief offence it is to have 
been born Jews under the dominion of the Emperor of all the Russias. The Russo- 
Jewishimmigrantis the poor relation of the morefortunate English member of the family. 
Where he comes from, and why he comes here ; what is done for him when he comes ; 
vhat he does for himself ; whether he is of use to the state that hospitably shelters 
him—these are questions upon each of which a little information may not be unwelcome. 

The stream of immigrants is supplied in the first place by those who, having taken 
up their abode in the villages and townlets of the Pale of Settlement, have been forced 
by the rigorous administration of the notorious May Laws out of the districts they 
have long occupied into the larger towns of the Pale, and who, finding themselves com- 
pelled to surrender their occupations and their property, arrive helpless in places 
already over-crowded. Were the Jews allowed to move about without restraint within 
the Pale itself, there would be no great reason for complaint, since to be restricted 
even to one twenty-fifth of the huge area of the Russian Empire is to have elbow-room 
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enough. But the Pale of Settlement is really a Pale within a Pale, a few large towns 
alone being set apart for the domicile of Russo-Jewish subjects. So frightful is the 


A JEWISH BOY FROM 
COURLAND, 


been alive, that is where they would all have had 
to go. That their parents were willing to support 
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HAS SERVED HIS TIME 
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congestion in these towns, many of which have trebled their 
normal population during late years, that existence within 
them has almost ceased to be tolerable, and the Jew, the 
wanderer’s staff once in hand, is led to continue his journey 
in search of space and light and air, sometimes as far as, 
though more often farther than, this island of the sea. 

Another class of immigrants is formed by persons from the 
Baltic provinces, Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, where, by the 
constitution, Jews have hitherto been permitted to reside. 
These provinces have lately been absorbed into Russia proper. 
Russian laws affecting the Jews have been introduced, with the 
result that large numbers are being expelled who had become 
domiciled there before the establishment of the new régime. 
A striking illustration of the way in which the law is worked is 
afforded by the experi- 
ences of two sisters, refu- 
gees, now in England. 
They were born in Riga of 
parents natives of the 
same place. They married 
men who had come from 
the Pale. Some years ago 
their husbands died. The 
widows with their children 
were expelled, and ordered 
to the Pale, on the ground 
that, if their husbands had 


them and had indeed 
done so for years past, 
availed nothing. But WORKMAN FROM KIEY. 
these poor women knew 
not a living soul within the Pale ; to have gone there would 
have been to court certain ruin. When opportunity served, 
they crossed the frontier, and found their way into England. 
The body of immigrants is further swelled by those who 
formerly were suffered to live in various trading places 
beyond the Pale. Their position was, strictly speaking, an 
illegal one ; but they were tacitly permitted to evade the law, 
and, for a consideration, were encouraged in their evasion. 
Now the order has gone forth to purify Greater Russia of her 
Jews, and from all parts of the colossal Empire, where Jews, 
all enactments notwithstanding, have managed to penetrate 
and have existed on sufferance, from places as far as the 
Caucasus, the Trans-Caucasus and Siberia, they are being 
driven towards and into the cities of the Pale, there to be 
interned, unless they can make good their escape to a more 
congenial region. I have recently seen a man who had 
been residing unmolested for thirty-three years as a trader in 
Tomsk. Now he has to begin life afresh. He was three 
months on the road, because, as he said, it took a good 
deal of prodding to get him to move from place to place. 
To this class of refugees belong also a number of Jews 
1x from Bessarabia, once part of Turkish Roumania. Through 
failure to properly register themselves as Russian subjects 
after the Berlin treaty, they are condemned to a kind of 





international limbo, Russia refusing to recognize them as Russians, and Roumania 
having long ago given them up as Roumanians. 
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But the most considerable tributary to the stream of Russo-Jewish immigrants is 
furnished by various classes of artisans to whom in 1865 the right of free movement 
was granted. Last year, however, the expulsion began of those who, it was 
asserted, could not be classified as skilled artisans. 
Among those thus disqualified bakers and compositors 
were ranked, and even tailors and shoemakers, unless 
they could execute every part of the various operations 
required in their respective handicrafts. Artisans who 
were too old for work and those who were out of work 
were similarly deprived of the right of domicile. To the 
above must be added persons engaged in various forms 
of farm-labour, or as porters, &c., strong, active, mus- 
cular men, whose labour, however, cannot be called 
skilled, as well as professional men, Jewish schoolmasters, 
whom the Russian government will not recognize, 
doctors, apothecaries, lawyers and students who, by the 
galling restrictions placed upon them as to number and 
locality, are forced to seek some sphere of usefulness 
outside the land of their birth. Finally there is a current 
of emigration from Russian Poland which, though fairly 
continuous in ordinary times, grows fuller and stronger 
in consequence of the crowding of the population into « REFUGEE FROM THE CAUCASUS. 
the large cities, and in sympathy with the general feeling 
of uneasiness among Jews throughout the Empire. For not a few of these exiles 
Palestine is once again the Promised Land, but the majority set their faces towards 
the setting sun. Following next, but at a considerable distance after America, 
England is the country upon which the tide of immigration breaks. 

What is being done here to cope with the diffi- 
culties inseparable from this state of things? Well, 
Jews who have always been in the habit of watching 
fraternally over their own poor, have so far proved 
equal to the emergency. The efforts of all their 
charitable organizations charged with the task of 
dealing with the many and varied needs resulting 
from the Russo-Jewish immigration—the Board of 
Guardians, the Russo-Jewish Committee, the Poor 
Jews’ Temporary Shelter, the Jewish Ladies Associa- 
tion—are concentrated upon the following objects : 

1. That immigrants should in no case become a burden 
to the British ratepayer. 

2. That each victim of Russian oppression should be 
enabled sooner or later to become a breadwinner for himself 
and family in that branch of industry for which he may be 
best fitted. 

3. That preferentially, and wherever possible, a home 
should be found for immigrants in countries less populous 
than England, and more fitted for colonization. 

4. That by means of representations made to Jewish 
authorities, and published in Jewish papers in Russia and 
on the Continent generally, regarding the congested state of 
the British labour market and the aggravated difficulties 
awaiting every fresh arrival, something may be done to 
stem or at least to lessen the tide of further immigration. 

It must not, however, be supposed that money 
is lavished upon the immigrant in sheer fits of 








REFUGEE ON HER WAY To Jorn HER Philanthropic ecstasy. No endeavour has been 
HUSBAND IN AMERICA. spared to render him self-reliant, and to save him 


from the evils, material and moral, consequent upon 

the indiscriminate distribution of money doles. Jews know how to estimate at their 

true value alms whose aim or effect is, not so much to relieve the recipient from his 
troubles, as to relieve the giver from the trouble of thinking. 

To speak of these immigrants as pauper aliens is a misuse of language. A pauper 

is a person whose support becomes a charge upon the public rates. That is exactly 
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what the Russo-Jewish immigrant is not. Poor relations they may be, these victims 
of ablind and inhuman policy; but an invincible sense of religious and racial kinship, 
and an ideal of honour that has not been dimmed by centuries of political and social 
degradation, are some warranty that the house of Israel will not suffer the most 
distant and the lowliest connection of theirs to sink to the status of a pauper. 

But one hears it argued, ‘‘If they do not become paupers themselves, these 
immigrants oust the British workman from his proper place, and force him into 
pauperism.” This is a constantly recurring theme in 
the columns of nonsense that are talked and printed 
upon the immigration question. The bulk of foreign 
Jews enter into no manner of competition with the 
British labourer on his own field. Among a thousand 
dockers, for instance, there may be one or two Jews, 
and they are English born. The coal-porters may be 
in favour of anti-Semitic legislation, but it is doubtful 
whether a single Russian Jew is to be found among 
coal-porters. What the Russo-Jewish immigrant has 
done is to enormously develop one branch of industry 
—the cheap boot trade, and to create another—the 
cheap clothing trade. Time was when the British 
workman hardly ever dreamt of wearing any garments 
that had not first done duty to a more aristocratic 
COMPELLED TO SEEK A NEW Home at DOdy, and did not come to him with faded or ‘‘ reno- 

TWENTY-FOUR HouRS’ Notice. vated” glories. Nowhe can attire himself in a new suit 

of clothes at a lower price than he had to pay for an 
old-clothes outfit. There may not be quite so much style about the new and cheap 
article ; but working men feel as keenly as others that there is a certain homely 
dignity in being the original and sole possessors of such raiment as they can afford. 
Who is it shall say them nay? If England to-morrow copied Russian methods and 
expelled her Jewish cheap tailor hands, the whole of the trade would pass to 
German manufacturers, already keen competitors with English houses in this branch. 
As it is, the Jewish labourer who earns his wages here, spends them here. As to 
driving the native workman into pauperism, this : 
flimsy charge vanishes before a couple of solid 
facts. At the moment when these words are being 
penned, two interesting pieces of information lie at 
hand. The one is a return of statistics of pauper- 
ism, issued 25th June, which points to this note- 
worthy circumstance, that the very lowest rate of 
pauperism ever yet recorded, whether in England 
and Wales or in the metropolis, was reached in the 
fifth week of April last. The other is a comparative 
statement of the number of paupers, indoor and 
outdoor, for the second week of June, during the 
last four years. The figures show a constant de- 
crease, being 92,502 in 1888, 89,632 in 1889, 88,559 
in 1890, and 88,231 in 1891—an increasing popu- 
lation with a diminishing rate of pauperism. What EXILED FROM MOSCOW. 
becomes of the contention that the Jewish immi- 
grant is driving the native workman into the workhouse ? 

Of the immigrants who land on our shores it should be remembered that a very 
large proportion are mere birds of passage. They stay here just long enough to 
smooth their ruffled plumage, and then are off again on their flight westward. But 
those that remain are not, and are not likely to become a source of weakness to the 
state. It is not always wise to judge of them by their appearance on landing. They 
often bear a rough and unattractive look. Five days travelling, during two of which 
they are cooped up in the steerage of an incommodious Hamburg vessel, will account 
for much that is unpleasing in the aspect of the immigrants. Has not many a more 
favoured traveller been seen to land at Dover, woe-begone of countenance and limp of 
figure, after an hour or two’s tossing in the Channel ? 


(To be continued.) 
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